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A FAMILY ESTATE... 
FOUNDED AND OWNED CONTINUOUSLY BY THE DE LATOUR FAMILY SINCE 1900 


Vineyards and 
Winery at 
Rutherford, 
Napa County, 
California 





tignan (Muscatel), Burdungy, Cabernet, Riesling, Chablis, Dry 
Sauternes, Chateau Beaulieu (Medium Sweet), Sweet Sauternes 


APPROVED BY THEIR EXCELLENCIES 


The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco 
The Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, D.D., 

Archbishop of Los Angeles 

The Reverend Clergy throughout the country who, during the 

past fifty years have been continuous users of Beaulieu Vineyard 
wines, have attested to their superior quality. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


Beaulieu in 
COMME neyard 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 
CALIFORNIA: Angelica XXX, Tokay XXX, Muscat de Fron- 








Main Office New York Office and Cellars 
300 Montgomery St. 42 West Broadway 
San Francisco 4, Calif. New York 7, N. Y 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
E. M. Langers Co. E. M. Lohmann Co. Wm. J. Meininger D. Recher & Co 
815 So. Sixth Str. 413 Sibley St. P. O. Box 6147 322 W. North Ave 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. St. Paul 1, Minn. Houston 6, Texas Chicago 10, Ill. 
A. J. Hammer Co. The Mid-West F. A. Remanjon 
1653 St. Clair Ave. Church Goods Co. Sales Representative 
N.E., Cleveland 14, 1218 Farnam Street, 2039 Calhoun St. 
Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska New Orleans 19, La. 
Bernard McCulla, Inc. John F. Fleming 
341 Weybosset St. 35 Sagamore Ave. 


Providence 3, R. I. West Medford 55, Mass. 




















Americas Ginest (ASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The House of HANSEN is recognized for its outstanding tailoring of Clerical 
Garments, as well as Prelatial Robes of purple materials in the correct Vatican 
shade. Every garment is traditionally custom hand-tailored by expert craftsmen, 
using the finest imported and domestic fabrics available. In selecting The House 
of HANSEN for your Clerical garments, you are assured of complete satisfaction 
in every detail. 









(A) The simplicity of the straighter (E) The Bishop's Cape is tailored 
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lines of Hansen's design Wide Back 
Roman Cassock recommends this 
established Roman Style. 

(B) A compromise design with 
convenient buttonless Jesuit front. 
Roman form-fitting back and buttons 
on cuffs. Standard 1 inch opening 
in collar. 


(C) A Confessional Cloak is distinc- 
tive and clerically correct, worn over 
a cassock. Tailored in light or heavy 
Kersey with velvet collar or collar 
of same material. Full venetia lining. 


(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in the 
pulpit and at commencement exer- 
cises, banquets and receptions. Pur- 
ple for Bishop's and Right Reverend 
Monsignori; black for Very Reverend 
Monsignori and Clergy. 
oJ a ” 

No. A725 Nylon and Wool 

A wrinkle-resisting, rich appearing 
lightweight fabric woven of equal 
parts of Nylon and Wool. Service- 
able.....Cassock $59.50 Sash $8.50 
Prelates House Cassock..... $112.50 


No. A946 Silk-Warp Henrietta 

This deluxe importation from Switz- 
erland is the elite of cassock fabrics. 
Tailors into a garment unsurpassed in 
richness. Cassock $97.50 Sash $12.00 
Prelates House Cassock.....$173.50 


*Prices shown are for either a 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Priest Cassock. 
Samples of fabrics and prices upon 
request. 





of Purple lightweight material. Pip- 
ing of gold metal cord. Affords com- 
fort during the cooler weather when 
attending outdoor ceremonies. 

(F) This full regulation House Cas- 
sock has Cape attached and addition- 
al half-sleeves. Trimmed with red or 
purple piping and buttons according 
to rank of Prelate. 

(G) The Choir Cassock with train 
is worn by Bishop's and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori. Tailored without 
train for the Very Reverend Monsig- 
nori. Illustrated with Mozetta and 
Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 

(H) The Cappa Magna, a large 
mantle with long train, illustrated 
with a fur Cape and lace Rochet. 
Cape is available in Ermine or Coney 
fur. 

* e oe a 

No. A969 Lightweight Basketweave 
Porous, lightweight all-wool Basket- 
weave. We highly recommend this 
light material. 

Cassock $69.50 Sash $8.50 
Prelates House Cassock..... $120.00 
No. A950 Tropictex 

This all-wool mediumweight material 
provides a cassock that drapes 
perfectly and gives long wear. 
Cassock $79.50 Sash $9.50 
Prelates House Cassock..... $127.50 
No. A951 Pure Silk (Fast Dye) 

This lightweight pure silk tailors into 
an elegant cassock. Ideal for travel- 
ling... . .Cassock $87.50 Sash $11.00 
Prelates House Cassock..... $135.50 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8/750 













































(A) No. B11 Buttonless Belt-On 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye 
collar and belt front to insure ease 
in donning or removing. 


B (C) No. B10 Fro 


Choice of black, red, whit 





(D) No. B100 Altar Boy Surplice 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. . $8.50 
(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy 
Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- 
ing in all church colors, made extra 
full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
SR ccvbecktsvvaxecewbanesen $5.25 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 
listed, except Nos. B32, B100 and 


(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. 
$4.00 


No. B 70 Same as No. B71 but with- 


out lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
eee Gr Oe ME cca teas woues $3.00 
(I) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. 


Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- 
ized. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
inch $4.25 


Ad. BB 
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Telephone 


(B) No. B10 Button Front Roman 
Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 
ivory-hard removable toggel buttons 
that will not pull off. 


nt View of Button- 


On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 
for sashes, capes and other accessor- 
ies furnished upon request. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 


e, purple or green Cassocks 


Cassock Poplin Poplin ete All Wool *Correct 

*Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on ee Black Only Length of 

Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. B11,Ea. No. B12,Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice 
6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.25 $ 5.25 Se 3.75 $ 11.50 18 in. 
7 Yrs. 38 in. 5.75 5.75 6.25 11.75 18 in 
8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.25 6.25 6.75 12.7 18 in 
9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.75 6.75 7.25 13.25 20 in 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 23.79 20 in 
Ek Wes. 46 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 14.50 20 in 
12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 15.50 22 in 
13 Yrs. 50 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 16.00 22 in 
14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.50 9.50 10.00 17.00 22 in 
15 Yrs. 54 in. 10.25 10.25 10.75 S725 24 in 
16 Yrs. 56 in. 10.75 10.75 11.25 18.25 24 in 
17 Yrs. 58 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 18.50 24 in 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 19.50 26 in 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 13.50 13.50 14.00 19.75 26 in 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 


Please specify STLYE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 


(F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 
extra full. 


Sizes Sizes 

22 im. .. S058 28 in. ...$5.50 

24 in. ... 4.25 30 in. ... 6.00 

26 in. ... 4.90 32 in. Te 
34 in. ... 8.00 


be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 
B110, which are $1.00 additional. 


No. B60 Same as No. BGI but with- 
out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. .$3,25 


No. B80 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 
medium weight. Oxford cloth. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. $3.75 


(J) No. B110 Altar Boy Lace Sur- 
plice. Embroidered floral design. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
Ere er herr ae $6.50 
(K) No. B27 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 
18 to 24 inch 


No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
inch 
No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch...... $6.50 


HANSEN & SONS 


FRanktin 2-8750 
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Altar Boys \OMPLETE OUTFITS 
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inches including front drop. 

(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, eye- 
let Cross design, per yard..... $ 4.25 
(B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight _ linen, 
Cross design, per yard....... $ 4.85 
C) No. F 9 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, 
Cross design, per yard........ $ 5.50 
(D) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, I.H.S. 
design, per yafd............ $ 4.75 
(E) No F 6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
i EE ree $ 4.10 
No. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched without 
eer $ 3.75 
No. F 4* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, without lace or hem- 
stitching, per yard.......... $ 3.50 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 

(F) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 


ered with I.H.S. design. ..... $ 26.50 
No. F 601 Surplice to match Alb 
see SR SR ae Aaa ee $ 25.50 


(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion 


MEHL Ae SEER OI $ 20.25 
No. F 503 Alb, as above, with lace 
at bottom only............ $ 19.25 
No. F 503 Lace Surplice to match 
DED citeinéie ned venaeia $ 13.50 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with 
SOEBHION OGY. «... oc.0ciss 00s $ 19.25 
No. F 504 Surplice to match Alb 
ss diiubeaainietaa a $ 13.50 


(H) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross, I.H.S. and Grape de- 


em at TOMOM. 5.0660 00<6 + $ 32.50 
No. F 509 Surplice to match Alb 
miuce iain pene ae ean eee $ 37.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 


linen 


Imported Seiect, Quality Pure Irish Linen 
Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 


When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, in- 
cluding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 
Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 
on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 
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(1) No. F 502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered band- 
ing. Guaranteed fast colors — Red, 
Green, Black, Purple and Yellow. 
Please state color desired... .$ 21.75 


No. F 502 Surplice to match Alb 
See ona sia Scaiioraace sdaeslas marae $ 17.50 


(J) No. F 925 Surplice. Embroid- 
ered non-wrinkling sheer celanese. 
Ideal for traveling purposes. .$ 15.00 


No. F 850 Surplice. Plain non- 
wrinkling sheer celanese..... $ 8.50 


(K) No. F 900 Surplice. Fine 
quality lace, embroidered with I.H.S. 


and Cross design.......... $ 29.50 
No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top..... $ 25.75 
(L) Fl ja" 2s" 
ee $2.80 $3.00 $ 

Corporal .....+<+ 1.20 Loy 64:75 
Purificator.... 85 a> 120 
Sees 1.50 1.30 1.355 
Finger Towel. . 85 95 1.20 
Stole Collar... 40 AS 65 


F 1 Plain Hem; *F 2 Hemstitched 
**F 3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd.....$ 1.75 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd... 2.50 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd.... 3.00 


No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd.. 2.50 

* For light weight Albs and Surplices 

** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, 
Priest Albs and Surplices 

































D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 





Needlecraft VESTN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 
vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attractively 
priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 

























without obligation. 


(A) No. ¥5110. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
either IHS or AXPO emblem. 





Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $42.75 $46.75 
eS er 61.00 68.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.00 108.75 
Benediction Veil coce SS 29.00 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 13.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 58.25 64.75 
Gothic Cope ........- 67.00 75.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 110.00 118.50 





(B) No. Y¥5138. Adoring Angel design in (C) No. ¥5152. Brocaded satin 


richly woven Damask. Chalice design em- 
broidered banding. Embroidered IHS or 
AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished 
in all Church colors. Roman Vestments 
furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. 


damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 
sign. Furnished in all church 
colors. Gold metal woven angel 
design banding. Gold metal cloth 
IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $48.00 $52.75 Roman Chasuble ...... $75.25 
ees COO onc cc cee 70.50 80.75 eee 110.50 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.75 123.00 Roman Dalmatica ..... 192.50 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.25 32.50 Benediction Veil ....... 47.75 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 10.75 Preaching Stole ....... 18.75 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 68.00 75.75 Gothic Chasuble ....... 108.75 
a 77.50 89.00 Gethic Ceee ......0%«. 121.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.50 133.25 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 206.75 
(D) No.¥5114. Brocaded satin (E) No. ¥5112. Brocaded damask Gloria 


Damask, “Eagle and Its Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ's 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. 
Embroidered emblem to match 
in IHS or AXPO design. 


design. Furnished in all Church colors. 
Floral and cross embroidered banding 
with gold thread outline. Embroidered 


emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 


Unlined Lined 

Lined Roman Chasuble ...... $48.50 $56.75 

Roman Chasuble ec $60.75 Roman Cope ......... 73.25 81.00 
Roman Deimerics ......iseg9 ‘Roman Delmetics .....110.25 12675 
Benediction Veil ...... 36.00 enediction Veil ...... 27.50 32.00 
iin tele ....... 12.75 Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 14.00 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 87.25 Gothic Chasuble ...... 66.50 76.00 
Gothic Cope .......... 98.00 Gatitc Cape ...cccses 80.50 89.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 165.75 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.25 137.50 
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AN THE WE, Ve, 


& 
7 You won't be reading this 
= page by the light of a 
— 
% Kerosene Lamp! 


Up in Cooperstown, N. Y., the New York State Historical Association maintains 
one of the most interesting exhibits it has ever been our pleasure to see. Here in 
the Farmers’ Museum are housed the crude, but ingenious working tools of those 
who lived in the time of James Fenimore Cooper, author of the famous Leather- 
stocking Tales. There’s the now extinct covered wagon, the old country school- 
house, the blacksmith shop, the ‘‘surrey with the fringe on the top,”’ the well- 
stocked country store with its inevitable cracker barrel—and even the crude 
looms on which the early settlers wove the coarse fabrics for their clothing. 
Little did these pioneers dream of such things as radio, television, air conditioning 
or pneumatic-tired vehicles propelled by internal combustion engines... all 
present day symbols of American ingenuity. 


But the type of progress that stems from American ‘‘know-how” can never be 
stayed. It even affects things ecclesiastical. Who, for example, wants to embellish 
sacred Clerical Vestments with foreign-made tinsel bandings which tarnish and 
ultimately turn black, when, at lower cost, he can buy American-made Metallic 
Bandings that will NEVER tarnish? 


Be sure to see the new ALLEN METALLIC BANDINGS at your Church Goods 
dealer's. They are light, soft to the touch and easily dry cleaned. Since you buy 
them with an UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE THEY WILL NEVER TARNISH 
OR TURN BLACK, you can be sure they are as vastly superior to the old-type 
imported tinsel bandings as the incandescent light is to the obsolete kerosine 
lamp (by which you are NOT reading these lines). 


“Buy American” a é 
ALLEN SILC MILLS 
"CQ Abticr 


. 
Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 

868 Sixth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 

Trade Mark Reg Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 

IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL 












VESTMENT FABRICS DRAPERY FABRICS BANDINGS EMBLEMS 
THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REviEW (Monthly), Vol. 12 (September, 1951). Copyright 1951, by Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York Entered as Second Class Matter, October, 13, 1917, at the Post Office 
at New York, N. Y. under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa, Subscriptions to the U.S., 


$5.00 per Annum. $5.25 in Canada 








Saint Luke’s decoration respects the nobility of the 
Romanesque interior and is, at the same time, con-. 
temporary in character. 


The interior is dominated by the majestic figure of Christ 
in the apse ceiling and the nave walls present the theme 
of the earthly Life of Christ as recorded in the Gospel 
of Saint Luke. 


Saint Luke, with his symbols as physician and artist, is 
carved in the polychromed tester above the high altar. 


Vaulting, nave walls, St. Teresa's Chapel, sanctuary arch 
and apse wall are integrated to create an atmosphere 
of dignity and majesty. 
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By John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 
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Mary’s Mantle of Grace............ 
By Cuthbert Gumbinger, O.F.M.Cap.. 
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John Dewey—Champion of Democ- 
racy or Decadence?......cccccsccece 


By Edward W. O’ Rourke, S.T.L. 
St. John’s Catholic Chapel, 

1184 East Armory Avenue, 
Champaign 9, II. 


By Joseph P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 
Kenrick Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Solution of the ‘*Isms’’........ 
By C. J. Woollen, 
St. Anthony’s, 
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Introduction to Catholic Action.... 


By Francis X. Mayer, S.J. 
Loyola University, 
New Orleans 18, La. 
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Today's Emery Candles Are Finer Than Ever 








EMERY CANDLES 


offer a new conception of candle quality 


Emery has been known for unvarying excellence 
of product for more than a century. 

Today, we take pride in announcing the 

finest quality line of Emery Candles in 

history. These new superior Emery Candles 
follow every precept of rubrics...and 

of tradition. Emery’s exacting quality control 
produces candles perfect in color. . . 

uniform in size. All Emery Candles, including 
the beeswax group which contains only virgin 
beeswax, carefully proportioned for the 
devotional purpose intended, must burn clean 
and smoke-free, remain firm and straight under 
extremes of temperature. 


The entire line of Emery Sacristy Supplies 
meets the same unvarying standards of excellence. 






INDUSTRIES INC. 


5801 MARIEMONT AVENUE 
CINCINNATI 27, OHIO 


1064 
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“ 


Accept \ 
this Invitation... 


y— to try these fine, new 
| Emery Candles yourself. 

" Examine them... note 
their exceptional burning qualities. 
We believe you will agree that 
Emery Candles are outstandingin  \ 
quality—and surprisingly low in |} 


cost. Jf 
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HoMILIES ON THE LITURGY 


OF THE SUNDAYS AND FEASTS 


By John P. Sullivan, O.P., Aquinas College High School, 557 Mt. Vernon Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 


Page 
Twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost 1111 
Rosary Sunday: Beads beyond Price 
1 moving story of faith and devotion to the 
Rosary came from the concentration camps 
towards the end of World War II. After every 
reminder of their religion had been removed or 
destroyed, the Polish internees fashioned ro- 
saries of bread dough and bits of thread, and 
huddled together at night to pray to the Mother 
of God. These crudely fashioned rosaries 
fulfilled the self-same purpose as the exquisite 
products of a goldsmith. All alike opened up 
the same vistas to thoughtful prayer. The de- 
votion of the Rosary is as urgently needed to- 
day as when St. Dominic first propagated it. 
There is a sure promise behind the beads. 


Twenty-second Sunday after Pente- 
ee . LB 
God’s Own 
The Romans impressed images of their living 
Emperor on their coins. Similarly God has 
imprinted His image on our immortal souls. 
Just as the image may be erased from a coin, 
God’s image may be blotted from our souls by 
serious sin. While the erasing of the image 
ona coin may not be ef much consequence, it is 
supremely important that we keep the image of 
God tn our souls clear and sharp. 


Page 


Twenty-third Sunday after Pente- 


ee ' 1116 
Power over Life and Death 
To-day’s Gospel suggests how death affects 
various groups of survivors. The story of the 
young girl’s death should remind us of the near 
approach of November and of our individual 
duty to the poor souls. By prayer and penance 
we can do much to relieve the sufferings of 
these souls and thas win their elernal friend- 
ship. 


Feast of Christ the King 


Rebellion against a King. . Te 
The story of a rebellion is often the thrilling 
account of the righting of some wrong or the 
securing of justice for the oppressed. How- 
ever, not every rebellion is glorious; — the 
Russian revolution, for erample, merely sad- 
dled an enslaved people with new taskmasters. 
Luther too inaugurated a baneful rebellion, 
and brought immeasurable misery and hardship 
to souls. Christendom is now sadly divided, 
and only the restoration of Christ's universal 
dominion over mankind can bring peace to 
the world. 
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FOR THE ULTIMATE IN 
CANDLE SATISFACTION 


ROOT ROLLED CANDLES 


®@ ROOT CANDLES burn up to 15% longer than other candles, 


same size and same beeswax content—because of ROOT's 
exclusive rolling method of manufacturing candles. 


® Because of this rolling ROOT CANDLES are stronger. Thus they 
remain straight in hot weather. 


® ROOT wax is refined with a superior process. Therefore, 
ROOT ROLLED CANDLES burn with a white round flame and 
less smoke. 
Send for a Free Sample 


AT THE LEFT IS THE GRACEFUL, THE ORIGINAL ROOT 
SANCTUARY LIGHT 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO 


Workers in Beeswax for over 81 Years. 
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More Privacy for Priest 
and Penitent 





YOUR CHOICE — HEAD or HAND SET 





As an aid to the dignity and solemnity of the Sacrament of 
Penance, the Schulmerich Confess-A-Phone is invaluable. Ex- 
tremely small and compact, with a sensitivity that can pick up 
a whisper, it enhances and deserves a place in, every confessional. 
It is a great comfort, as well, to those who have difficulty in hearing. 

The Confess-A-Phone is also a practical choice. It is hum-free, 
operates on regular 110 volt A.C. current (no batteries to run 
down), offers high-fidelity reproduction, and is low-priced. 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Send now for your Confess- 
A-Phone. Try it. If you are not satisfied, return it to us within 
two weeks, and we will refund the purchase price. 


Schulmenrich Confess-A-Phone 
Only *69.” 


Shipped prepaid if cash is received with order. Otherwise, C.O.D., 
F.O.B, Sellersville, Pa. (Specify head set or hand set.) 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
11901 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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Mixed Marriages and the 
Melting Pot 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


W. pon T like to think of the 


United States as a melting pot. If 


American democracy means anything, 
it means unity in variety rather than a 
fusion of all races and classes and nation- 
alities into one standardized mass. It 
means that the Irish and the Poles and 
the Negroes and the Jews should all live 
together in harmony without being 
swallowed up in a solution that will 
make them all as like as peas in a pod. 
But unfortunately it seems that such a 
fusing process is at work on the minori- 
ties in America. It is certainly at work 
on the Catholic minority in many ways, 
and it will make the mixed marriage 
problem more acute with the passing of 
the years. 

In “Some Observations on Mixed 
Marriages in the United States”,! the 
Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J., brings this 
difficulty out very forcefully. He has 
conducted investigations which reveal 
that parties contracting marriage gen- 
erally marry within their own race, 
nationality, religion and socio-economic 
status. Italians tend to marry Italians, 
Germans marry Germans, etc. Since 
religion is often closely related to nation- 
ality and culture within a group, when 

1 Lumen Vitae, a Review published by Inter- 


national Centre for Studies in Religious Educa- 
tion (Brussels, Belgium, 1951), I-IT. 


an Italian-American or an Irish-Ameri- 
can marries within his ethnic group he 
will probably marry a person of his own 
faith. An Irish-American man marrying 
an Irish-American girl probably means 
a straight Catholic marriage. But to- 
day, due to the “‘melting pot” tendency, 
the solidarity of these groups is breaking 
down. The result is that more Irish- 
American Catholics are marrying Prot- 
estants, and the number of such mixed 
marriages will increase with the passing 
of the years. 

CATHOLIC ATTITUDE TOWARDS 

MIXED MARRIAGES CONFIRMED 

Dr. David R. Mace of Drew Uni- 
versity published a superb article en- 
titled “The Truth About Mixed Mar- 
riages’ in the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion for July. There is nothing novel 
about the material he presents, but it is 
most interesting to read from the pen of 
a secular professor a re-affirmation of 
what we priests have been preaching 
for many long years. He takes note of 
the greater freedom with which young 
people of different cultural and religious 
groups are mixing together to-day. But 
he does not believe that such friendships 
and contacts should go as far as mar- 


riage. He feels that the various denom- 
inations have sufficiently publicized 
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their official opposition to inter-faith 
marriages, but he claims that religious 
leaders have not competently discussed 
with young people the reasons why 
mixed marriages are unusually hazard- 
ous. Dr. Mace offers a list of his own 
reasons against these marriages, and it 
is a very impressive cumulative argu- 
ment that he builds up for his case. 
First, he says: “Differences in religi- 
ous attitudes are fundamental dif- 
ferences.” Young people who are in- 
terested in each other like to pretend 
otherwise. They feel a sense of emo- 
tional harmony which seems to them to 
make the religious difference rather in- 
significant. They must be made to 
understand that spiritual unity is not 
optional but imperative for a successful 
marriage. In his Lumen Vitae article 
(p. 182), Father Thomas presents the re- 
sults of large-scale statistical studies 
carried out by Bell in Maryland, Weeks 
in Washington, and Landis in Michigan. 
In all three studies, 5°% of straight 
Catholic marriages ended in divorce or 
separation, but 15°, of Catholic-Prot- 
estant marriages ended unhappily. It 
is interesting to note that Landis dis- 
covered that 21° of marriages between 
a Catholic man and a Protestant woman 
had ended in divorce, while only 7° 
marriages between a Protestant man 
and a Catholic woman ended in divorce. 
However, Father Thomas says that 
religious quarrels are not generally the 
cause of divorce; at least, the evidence 
does not point in that direction. Of 
1284 broken valid mixed marriages, 
adultery accounted for 50°% of the 
broken marriages, while religious quar- 
rels accounted for only 10°%. Young 
people must be told, therefore, that 
difference in religion alters one’s entire 
attitude towards the unity and stability 
of the marriage bond. That is far more 
important than the possibility of oc- 
casional arguments over religion, 
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I think every priest will agree whole- 
heartedly with Dr. Mace in his insistence 
on the need of warning young people. 
And certainly the campaign against 
mixed marriages should also be carried 
on by parents as well as by priests and 
teachers. When a couple are in love, 
it’s too late; the advice should be given 
years before. If you attempt to advise 
two starry-eyed adolescents about the 
importance of religious belief, you'll 
find them gazing off into the distance 
with a blank look on their faces. Most 
of us, | suppose, went through a period 
of baseball-intoxication. Many a meal 
I missed, and my mother worrying about 


me, while I played on the Parade 
Grounds in Prospect Park batting 


fungoes or chasing flies. Many a blank 
look I gave to my elders who tried to 
explain that baseball was not the most 
important thing in the world. 


RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCES IMPLY 

WIDE AREAS OF CONFLICT 

“Religious differences always imply 
wider areas of conflict.” This is the 
second reason given by Dr. Mace as a 
deterrent to mixed marriages. Unfor- 
tunately, it does not deter as many as if 
should. Young people feel that the only 
difficulties that might arise over religion 
would be arguments about doctrines. 
But, as Dr. Mace says, the attitudes 
based on religious differences reach down 
to the very roots of married life. The 
moral practices of Catholicism, for in- 
stance, are much more liable to cause 
friction in a mixed marriage than would 
the dogmas of the Church. God can 
work good out of evil, can write straight 
with crooked lines. 
Blanshard’s anti-Catholic campaign is 
that it focusses a strong, albeit decep- 
tive, light on Catholic moral rules. For 
instance: “From the point of view of 
Western democracy, Catholicism is not 
merely a religion; it is also...a medizval 


One good result of 
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medical code with comprehensive rules 
for personal hygiene....” Too few 


Catholics realize what a bitter bone of 


contention birth-control can become. 


CLASH BETWEEN CHURCH AND 

FAMILY LOYALTIES 

“Church loyalties and family loyal- 
ties will usually clash.” The local 
church makes demands on its parish- 
ioners; each church expects a certaim 
amount of time, money and _ interest 
from its members. There will be times 
when the Catholic wants to use the 
family Buick to get to Mass, and the 
Protestant wants it for some other pur- 
pose. If a husband grumbles because 
his wife buys hats he doesn’t like, he 
will probably grumble if she uses the 
family money for contributions to a re- 
ligious cause he does not believe in. 

“Tensions with in-laws are often 
acute.” Father John A. O’Brien tells 
of a piece of advice given by an older 
usher to a nervous, young usher at a 
church wedding. 

“On which side of the church,” said 


the younger man, “should the parents of 


the bride and bridegroom be seated)” 

The older man answered: “On op- 
posite sides and as far apart as possible. 
A church is no place to start anything.” 

If in-laws start trouble about inanities 
like ‘Who will buy the television set for 
the newlyweds?” or “Whose name will 
the baby take?” then certainly there’s 
going to be trouble about religion. 
Lenora Mattingly Weber, a Catholic, 
wrote an article in the August Woman's 
Home Companion that was intended as a 
follow-up to Dr. Mace’s article on mixed 
Catholic 


author says that generosity, backed up 


marriages. Strangely, this 
with love and leavened with humor, can 
weather all the squalls of a mixed mar- 
whether of Catholic, Protestant, 
Rather | should say it 
is strange for her to expect all these 


riage 


Jew or Mormon. 


qualities in very many human beings. 

But Mrs. Weber does tell us of some 
of the squalls in a mixed marriage, and 
one of them came on the very day of her 
wedding. Her mother-in-law cried at 
the ceremony and during the handshak- 
ing and kissing afterwards, the dear lady 
challenged Mrs. Weber’s mother: “It is 
not right that they should make Albert 
sign papers to raise up the children 
Catholics.” 

Mrs. Weber went through agony with 
her in-laws. She must have had great 
stores of kindliness and forbearance in 
her character because the ordinary 
human being would never tolerate such 
interference in religious matters. “‘“My 
husband’s family was strongly anti- 
Catholic. ... 
dark cloud in the background. 
good to me in that we never had to live 
together. | confess that I would not 
have been big enough. Even her visits 
rubbed meraw. I rememberone evening 
when she persisted in belittling priests; 
she described their supposed greed and 
My mother would look at 
me and shake her head warningly. 
Again and again I went out to the 
kitchen, turned a faucet on full blast. 
Under cover of its splash I gave vent to 
never learned from a 


Grossmama was ever a 
Life was 


hypocrisy. 


words [| had 
priest.” 

RELUCTANCE TO BREAK WITH 

IN-LAWS OVER RELIGION 

Young people contemplating marriage 
usually realize that their marital happi- 
ness is more important than mothers-in- 
laws and all the relatives combined. 
Yet, it is not easy for young people, 
especially young brides, to make a com- 
plete break as soon as an offending in- 
law begins to insult the religious be- 
liefs of the other spouse. The young 
married couple realize full well the 
danger from in-laws, yet the early ties 
of family life are strong and the young 
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woman especially likes to hold on to 
mother, no matter how much of a battle- 
ax she may prove herself to be in reli- 
gious matters. 

“The upbringing of the child presents 
constant problems.” This is Dr. Mace’s 
final reason for his attitude towards 
mixed marriages. He claims that this is 
generalky recognized to be the most 
serious of all causes of trouble. Now, 
it is certainly true that the ordinary 
Protestant doesn't take kindly to his 
child’s education and upbringing in the 
Catholic faith. He is usually gentleman 
enough to fulfill his promise in this re- 
gard, but oftentimes he simmers under- 
neath. Perhaps, too, he resents the 
associations formed by the child through 
his religious contacts. He would like to 
see his boy or girl making acquaintances 
on a higher social level. He feels that 
the children at his local Protestant 
church come from better homes, better 
educated parents, and a more cultured 
environment than do the Catholic 
children that his son brings into the 
living-room. 


MIXED MARRIAGES ENDANGER 
FAITH OF CHILDREN 


But in the eyes of Catholics, and 
Dr. Mace does not advert to this, the up- 
bringing of children in a mixed marriage 
presents the big problem of endangering 
the faith of the child. Statistics show, 
according to Father Thomas, that 25% 
of Catholic parents in a mixed marriage 
lapse from the faith and another 20% 
become lukewarm—attend services only 
sporadically. We can imagine there- 
fore what will happen to the faith of the 
children. Again, to quote Father 
Thomas, we find this general situation: 
“... approximately 40% of all children 
born to such unions are either unbap- 
tized, or baptized in a Protestant sect, 
or baptized only, that is, they receive no 
formal schooling in the faith.” 
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To return to Mrs. Weber's article, 
“My Mixed Marriage Was Happy,” we 
can say that one instance of a happy 
mixed marriage proves little. I re- 
member meeting a President of a Holy 
Name Society in Maryland who told me 
that sermons on mixed marriages usually 
left him cold. He said that three of his 
brothers had married Catholics and all 
three had become divorced: he himself 
had married a non-Catholic and_ his 
marriage was supremely happy, es- 
pecially since his wife had become a con- 
vert. But this case, of course, was un- 
usual and the man himself admitted that 
his experience was not typical. Nor do 
I think Mrs. Weber's experience is 
typical; in fact, it was rather extraor- 
dinary. 


VEXATIONS STEMMING FROM 

MALADJUSTMENT 

Her experience might actually be used 
as a warning to young people to avoid 
mixed marriages. Because she had suc- 
ceeded in circumstances in which the 
ordinary woman would most certainly 
have made a botch of the marriage. 
She succeeded in making her marriage 
happy because she was able to adjust 
herself rather amazingly to a very diffi- 
cult person. I don’t know definitely 
what the man was like, but from her 
description of him he emerges as a big 
boy that never grew up—an emotional 
adolescent. 

For instance, he went to the Catholic 
church on occasions such as the first 
Communion, Confirmation and gradua- 
tion of his children. But he persisted 
in sitting during the service, never 
standing or kneeling. The ordinary 
Protestant, not having any qualms 
about active participation in an heretical 
religious service, will do his friends the 
courtesy of conforming to the etiquette 
of a church. Again, Mrs. Weber speaks 
of Al eating sizzling steaks on Lenten 
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fast days while the family had_ their 
macaroni, cheese, omelet or pallid fish 
fillets. When their son, Bill, was cap- 
tured by the Japanese, Mrs. Weber 
would frequently draw strength and 
solace for her dark hours by dropping 
But Al “eased his ache by 
When 
Al was dying, a priest friend dropped in 
and asked him: 

“Al, don’t you think about your im- 
mortal soul as you lie here>” 
“No.... All! 


think about is this lump of pain inside 


into church. 
going to the American Legion. 


And the answer was: 


me. 

Doubtless Mrs. Weber was deeply 
devoted to her Protestant husband but 
| fear that the ordinary wife would have 
found his juvenile stubborness rather 
hard to take. 


CATHOLIC IRKED BY RELIGIOUS 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SPOUSES 

Moreover, her case is not typical of the 
ordinary mixed marriage since she ap- 
parently kept her religion to herself. 
The ordinary Catholic, after the honey- 
moon is over, wants to share with her 
husband the religion she accepts as the 
divinely instituted religion of 
Christ Himself. [It is the Catholic’s 


eagerness to share her treasure with the 


Jesus 


one person she loves more than all others 
that brings about the sense of emptiness, 
distance, coldness that is to be found in 
the heart of the Catholic spouse. The 
Catholic is conscious of a barrier in that 
department of life in which husband and 
wife should be completely one. But 
Mrs. Weber was strangely without any 
desire to share her religion with her 
“Perhaps it is a lack in me 

but I have no mis- 


husband. 
if so, | am grateful 
sionary zeal.... [have no desire to con- 
vert anyone to my way of doing things. 
Or of worshipping God.” So I think we 
Mrs. 
typical of 


can say that Weber's case is 


hardly the experience of 


mixed marriages. She 


had extraordinary kindliness and toler- 


Catholics in 


ance, and at the same time an extraor- 
dinary lack of dynamic Catholicism. 
We all dislike Catholics who high- 
pressure non-Catholics into the Church, 
but a Catholic who is content to keep 
her blessings to herself is a very unusual 
Catholic. 
the Church to be apostolic, of the very 


For it is of the very essence of 


essence of every Catholic to be apostolic : 
it was the mind of Christ that Peter’s 
boat must launch out into the deep, the 
vine must grow, the mustard seed must 
develop into the tree. [t is almost in- 
conceivable that a Catholic woman as 
devout as Mrs. Weber would have no 
desire to help her busband to attain to 
heaven. 

UNITY OF FAITH BEST ASSURANCE 

OF SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 

Towards the end of Dr. Mace’s 
article, there is a quotation from Rabbi 
with solid 
Sometimes a Catholic feels 


Goldstein that is heavy 
wisdom. 
that his or her marriage will become an 
unqualified success because the other 
party has decided to become a convert 
to the Catholic Church. Certainly the 
best assurance that a marriage will be 
successful is unity in faith. But con- 
version should mean total conversion to 
the way of life of the Catholic, to the 
mind of the Church, to Catholic customs 
and Catholic attitudes on the important 
“The only really 
happy intermarriages of which I per- 
sonally know,” says Rabbi Goldstein, 


questions of life. 


“are the intermarriages in which one 
person has consciously identified him- 
self or herself with the group life of the 
other person. This, however, means 
more than conversion in the formal 
sense; it means complete and whole- 
hearted acceptance of a new way of 
life.” 


In conclusion, we might bear in mind 
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that mixed marriages are on the in- 
crease in America. We have no desire 
to isolate Catholics from the rest of the 
American people, but we have the duty 
of keeping a stern eye on this problem 
of marrying across the frontiers of the 
faith. We believe it is for the best in- 
terests of America that Catholics should 
mix freely in their communities, for we 
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have a spiritual contribution to make to 
our country. At the same time we know 
that America is built on peaceful families 
and happy homes, and these can be 
achieved only when parents are sharers 
of the spiritual background. 
Briefly, the Church says to her members: 
“Be friendly with all, but ‘marry your 
own.’ ” 


same 








Mary’s Mantle of Grace 


By CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.CAP., S.T.D. 


“ 

‘| HE Holy Carmelite Scapular is 
one of the most sacred devotions in the 
Roman Catholic Church. Historically 
it has its origin in the vision granted by 
Our Lady to St. Simon Stock on July 
16, 1251, wherein she gave him the 
Scapular saying: “Receive, my be- 
loved son, this habit of Thy Order: 
this shall be to thee and to all Carmel- 
ites a priviledge, that whosoever dies 
clothed in this shall never suffer eternal 
fire.” Her words are clear and simple 
like all heavenly Anyone 
who enters her family of Carmel and 
wears the Scapular till death will be 
saved. Yet, many writers and speakers 
would not believe Our 


messages. 


Lady, and 
through the centuries great controver- 
sies have arisen regarding the Scapular 
and its privilege. Canon J. T. Savaria 
writes: 


“Satan saw what a great number of 
souls the Scapular would take from 
bim. tHe seethed with anger and 
swore to avenge himself for this new 
and most awful blow that the Immac- 
ulate Virgin had just struck him. 
In his rage he declared war to the 
death on this holy Habit, attacking 
particularly the exceptional privilege 
with which it is endowed, and hence 
one soon perceived arising from all 
parts, even from the bosom of the 
Church herself, a cloud of specious 
objections against the wonderful 
promise attached to Mary’s Scapular. 
Some denied its existence; others 
looked upon it as a direct contradic- 
tion to divine teaching; it was fought 
against, misinterpreted and even de- 
natured.””! 

1 Canon J. T. Savaria, “Le Scapulaire de 
Notre Dame du Mont Carmel’ (Montreal, 
1898), p. 110. Freely translated. 


Our Lady does not mean that anyone 
dying in mortal sin will be saved, for 
that is impossible. But she does mean 
that anyone dying clothed in the Scapu- 
lar shall not die in mortal sin. Hence, 
the Church often inserts the word “‘pi- 
ously” “Whoever is 
clothed in this, dying piously shall not 
suffer eternal fire.” Theologians such as 
St. Robert Bellarmine, Pope Benedict 
XIV, Berenger and Vermeersch teach 
that Mary’s promise means that any- 
one who dies in the Scapular will receive, 
through her intercession, the grace of 
final perseverance. Her motherly love 
will not permit that anyone belonging 
to her special family will die in the dis- 
favor of her Divine Son. 


in the promise 


The sign of Mary’s privilege is either 
the Scapular or the Scapular Medal. 
These have been recognized by the 
Popes as valid signs of that membership 
in Mary’s family which she rewards by 
an assurance of dying in God’s grace. 
One must be invested and enrolled by 
an authorized priest, unless the Holy 
See decrees that in certain cases the 
names need not be registered. Thus, 
soldiers at war were granted the privi- 
lege by Pope Pius X of investing them- 
selves with a blessed scapular or scapular 
medal if they recite some prayer in 
honor of Mary, be it only three Hail 
Marys. 


THE SCAPULAR, A TRUE DEVOTION 

TO MARY 

The wearing of the Scapular is a true 
devotion to Mary, for it denotes our 
homage, confidence and love for the 
Mother of God. Being creatures of 
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spirit and flesh, we love symbols to ex- 
press spiritual values. God has given 
us the Sacraments, which are external 
signs, giving inward grace, and _insti- 
tuted by Christ. We humbly submit to 
these signs, and we become holy and 
ever holier by their devout use. Thus, 
too, with sacramentals such as_ the 
Scapular. It reminds us constantly 
that we are special children of Mary’s 
maternal love, that she is all-powerful 
with her Son as Medatrix of all graces, 
that we have confidence in her protec- 
tion and her promise, and that we 
strive to live pure and saintly lives to 
honor the Queen of Heaven and to be 
less unworthy of her promise that who- 
ever dies clothed in the Scapular will not 
suffer eternal fire. Thus, we practise a 
persevering devotion and homage to Our 
Lady in wearing the Scapular. 

Christ and Mary are ever united in 
the divine plan. He is the new Adam 
and she the Eve. Mary, as favorite 
daughter of God the Father, Mother of 
God the Son and Spouse of God the Holy 
Spirit, is the mirror of the Godhead, 
masterpiece of the Almighty, the orna- 
ment and Queen of Heaven and _ the 
Gate of Eternal Life for all the re- 
deemed. She is beyond all praise, and 
one of the greatest mysteries of grace 
and glory and power that God has 
vouchsafed to reveal to us. The doc- 
trine regarding her and her privileges 
and offices forms the pearl of Catholic 
dogma. De Maria nunquam satis. This 
we understand more fully as the decades 
roll on. Saints, Popes and theologians 
teach us ever more of Mary’s exalted 
dignity, graces, privileges, offices, power, 
love and intercession. The more the 
powers of darkness rage against the 
Church, the more does God permit that 
His Mother be more fully revealed and 
more deeply loved and appreciated by 
the faithful, for she is the Dawn 
of Salvation for Adam’s children, the 
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Help of Christians, and the Refuge of 
Sinners. 


MARY AS MEDIATRIX 
OF ALL GRACES 


Since Mary assisted so intimately in 
gaining grace for us through Christ, by 
giving us Christ, and by suffering with 
Him and offering Him for our salvation, 
it is but fitting that God has given her 
charge of all graces of the Redemption 
and made her the Mediatrix of all 
graces. The modern Popes are espe- 
cially clear and insistent in this doctrine. 
Pope Leo XIII describes Mary's media- 
tion in our regard as a function divinely 
assigned to her.2 To wear her sign of 
alliance, the Scapular, is to recognize the 
fact that Mary is our Mother of Divine 
Grace—that, as the same Leo XIII 
says, every grace has a triple process, 
from God to Christ, from Christ’ to 
Mary, and from Mary to us. In her 
maternal and universal love she made 
the Scapular promise to us; and by her 
omnipotent power of intercession and 

with her Divine Son she 
St. Alphonsus writes: 


mediation 
keeps it. 


2 Encyclical “Jucunda Semper,” Septem- 
ber 8, 1894; Pius X, Encyclical ‘Ad diem il- 
lum,”’ February 2, 1904. Theologians hold 
that Mary’s moral mediation is proved by her 
fourfold codperation in our Redemption: she 
freely consented to become the Mother of God 
at the Annunciation; she concurred in the 
work of Redemption by her own merits and by 
her bitter suffering with Christ; and finally by 
her omnipotent intercession in her office as 
Mediatrix in dispensing all graces. Cfr. Leo 
XIII, Eneyclical “Octobri mense,”’ September 
22, 1891; also Sts. Augustine, John Damas- 
cene, Thomas Aquinas, Albert the Great, 
Bernard, Anselm, Bonaventure, Alphonsus 
Liguori; Suarez, Terrien, Bittremieux, and 
other theologians. Pope Benedict XV writes: 
“As Mary suffered and almost died with her 
Son, suffering and dying, so she gave up her 
maternal rights to her Son for the salvation 
of men: and to satisfy justice, inasmuch as it 
pertained to her, she immolated her Son; 
thus, it can be rightly said that she redeemed 
the human race with Christ’? (Acta Apost. 
Sedis, X, 1918, p. 182). Cfr. Mons. Amleto 
Tondini, “Le Encicliche Mariane’’ (Angelo 
Belardetti, Rome, 1950). 
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“If we follow Mary, we shall never 
err from the paths of salvation. . . 
Each time that we invoke her aid, we 
shall be inspired with perfect confi- 
dence . . . if she protects thee, thou 
canst not be lost. When we take her 
Scapular, we render homage to the 
Mother of God. She is pleased when 
her servants wear her Scapular as a 
mark that they have dedicated them- 
selves to her service and are members 
of the family of the Mother of God.””* 


Wearing the Scapular is a true devo- 
thereby 
that we love, honor, and confide in the 
Mother of God, our Mediatrix of all 
It is a perpetual devotion, for 


tion, therefore, for we show 


graces. 
we wear the Scapular day and night. It 
is a perfect devotion if we strive, with 
God’s grace, to imitate Our Lady and to 
get others to wear the Scapular and to 
become true children of Mary. To no 
other devotion has she promised salva- 
tion—it makes special children “‘brought 
forth by her and nourished at_ her 
breasts,” as Gregory XIII writes.4 The 
Scapular is a sign of her intercession and 
protection. Father Vermeersch writes: 


“We must not look upon the Scapu- 
lar as a charm operating by some 
magic virtue of its own, but rather as 
a sign of devotion which derives all its 
benevolence from the Blessed Virgin 
and is the homage of respectful af- 
fection, of filial confidence, and con- 
tinual supplication.””® 


POPE PIUS XILON SCAPULAR 
DEVOTION 


_On February 11 of last year, the Holy 
Father sent a Letter to the Generals of 
the Carmelite Orders regarding the 
Seventh Centenary of the Brown Scapu- 
lar. He wrote: 


3**Le Glorie de Maria” (Rome, 1932), pp. 
317, 349. 

‘ September 18, 1577. 

5“*Meditations on the Blessed Virgin” 
(Burns and Oates, London, 1909), sub festo. 


“There is no one who is not aware 
how greatly a love for the Blessed 
Virgin Mother of God contributes to 
the enlivening of the Catholic faith 
and to the raising of the moral stand- 
ard. These effects are especially se- 
cured by means of those devotions 
which more than others are seen to en- 
lighten the mind with celestial doc- 
trine and to excite souls to the prac- 
tice of the Christian life. In the first 
rank of the most favored of these de- 
votions that of the Holy Carmelite 
Scapular must be placed—a devotion 
which, adapted to the minds of all 
by its very simplicity, has become so 
universally widespread among the 
faithful and has produced so many 
and such salutary fruits. ... Not 
with a light and passing matter are 
we here concerned but the obtaining of 
eternal life itself, which is thesubstance 
of the promise of the Most Blessed Vir- 
gin which has been handed down to 
us.... The Holy Scapular ...isa 
sign and pledge of the protection of 
the Mother of God . . . a concise lesson 
in modesty and humility . . . the elo- 
quently expressive symbol of their 
prayers for divine assistance ... a sign 
of their consecration to the Most Sa- 
cred Heart of the Immaculate Virgin.’’® 





MARY’S MANTLE OF GRACE 


The Scapular is truly the Mantle of 
Mary under which she can protect the 
entire Church of God. Thus we see 
her in pictures at times. Under her 
large mantle are grouped the various 
classes of the faithful. Her Scapular is 
a bond of union with her, a sign of her 
presence by her help and prayer for us. 
But, it is also a sign of union with all 
others who wear the Scapular or who 
have ever worn it. What a joy and 
consolation for us to know that we are 
loved and prayed for by millions of the 
faithful on earth, in purgatory and in 
heaven! Mary’s Mantle is thus spread 
over the earth, for the Confraternity of 
the Brown Scapular is the largest society 


5 The Scapular Magazine (New York City, 
May-June, 1950), pp. 2, 3. 
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in the Church. Wearing her garment, 
we should act as saints and grow in love 
for God, for Mary and for souls. Pope 
Benedict XV told a group of seminarians 
in Rome: 


“Let all of you have a common 
language and a common armor: the 
language, the sentences of the Gospel; 
the common armor, the Scapular of 
the Virgin of Carmel, which you all 
ought to wear and which enjoys the 
singular privilege of protection even 
after death.’7 


The miracles wrought through the 
centuries by God in favor of the Scapu- 
lar are numerous and astounding. In 
fact, they helped to propagate this spe- 
cial devotion to Mary. The approval 
of the Church and the many rich indul- 
gences granted to the Confraternity of 
the Brown Scapular should urge us to 
wear the Scapular and to cause others 
to wear it. Hence, the Germans call it 
“Gnadenkleid” (Garment of Grace). 
Fr. Lambing states: “The Scapular of 
Our Lady has become one of the richest 
fountains of grace which the Church in 
her liberality has opened to us.’ 

Popes have vied with one another in 
enriching the Brown Scapular with in- 
dulgences. On May 16, 1892, Pope Leo 
XIII granted a plenary indulgence, ap- 
plicable to the souls in Purgatory, to all 
who visit a Carmelite Church on the 
Scapular Feast, lolies quolies—‘‘to in- 
crease,” he said, “more and more among 
the faithful the devotion and piety to- 
wards the Most Blessed Virgin of Carmel, 
whence flow the richest and most whole- 
some fruits for the soul.’’. The devils 
once told Venerable Francis Yepés, 
brother of St. John of the Cross and 
Carmelite Tertiary, to take off the 
Scapular, for it snatches so many souls 

7 John Mathias Haffert, “Mary in Her 
Scapular Promise” (Sea Isle City, N. J., 1942), 


p. 23. * Ibid., p. 96. 
* [bid., p. 85. Ibid., p. 104. 
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from hell; and that three things espe- 
cially torment the devils—the Names of 
Jesus and Mary and the Scapular of 
Carmel." 


SCAPULAR OR SCAPULAR MEDAL? 
PAPAL REGULATIONS 


The large scapular of the Carmelite 
Order or the small scapular are both the 
“Brown Scapular” and differ only in 
size. After one is invested and enrolled. 
a person can make his own scapular and 
it need not be blessed. It must be of 
woven wool of a color between brown 
and black (preferably brown), and of a 
rectangular shape. It must hang over 
the shoulders and rest at once against 
the front and back of the body. Any 
color or kind of cord or strings can be 
used to join the two pieces. On May 8, 
1925, Pope Pius XI approved the “pro- 
tected Scapular,” that is, one may wear 
the two pieces of cloth joined by chains 
and enclosed in cases. 

On December 16, 1910, Pope Pius X 
declared that after enrollment in the 
Brown Scapular it could be replaced by 
a medal bearing on one side an image of 
the Sacred Heart and on the other an 
image of Our Lady. The missionaries in 
the tropical countries had petitioned this 
favor, since the cloth scapulars were so 
inconvenient for the natives, for they be- 
came soiled too easily. The medal was a 
boon for those people as well as for sol- 
diers, when cloth scapulars were hard to 
obtain. The Pope granted the medal only 
if there would be good reason not to wear 
the cloth scapular. He himself said 
that he desired most vehemently that 
the cloth scapular be worn, and that no 
one should use the medal without suffi- 
cient reason. The medal, however, has 
all the privileges, indults and indulgences 
as the cloth scapular except one. On 
July 8, 1916, Pope Benedict XV granted 
an indulgence of 500 days for every time 
the Brown Scapular is kissed. He de- 








we 
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clared that thereby he wanted to show 
that it is his desire that the cloth scapu- 
lar be worn whenever possible, and he 
did not grant this indulgence to the 
medal. Father Vermeersch writes: “‘I 
would prefer that in order to honor the 


principal Scapular which is that of 


Carmel, the Brown Scapular be worn in 
the accustomed form, and the medal 
only as a substitute for the other Scapu- 
lars in order that one may not have to 
wear too many.”"!! 

It is good to insist on these facts with 
the people, lest they too easily abandon 
the cloth scapular which has seven cen- 
turies of tradition, miracles, and venera- 
tion to recommend it. It is our duty 
also to warn the faithful not to abuse 
the Scapular promise by simply wearing 
the Scapular and leading a negligent and 
sinful life. Sooner or later they will 
cast aside the Scapular, for God and His 
\lother are not mocked. 

In regard to the historicity of the 
Scapular Promise the matter is too long 
to treat here.'2 Father R. F. Clarke, 
S.J., writes: “Any attack on the Scapu- 
lar is an indirect attack on the Mother 
of God.”'* And again: “The positive 
evidence in favor of the apparition es- 
tablishes its authenticity by proof so ir- 
refragable that nothing but ignorance or 
a determined bias could fail to be con- 
vinced by it.... And what the Ecele- 
sia docens accepts and approves . . . and 
what an increasing experience confirms 
and ratifies, cannot be rejected without 
the greatest peril.”'4 The many De- 
crees of Popes and the indulgences 
granted to the Scapular wearers prove 
how highly the Pontiffs esteem the 
Brown Scapular. 


THE SABBATINE PRIVILEGE 


On March 3, 1322, Pope John XXII 


"' [bid., p. 19. 

' For a fine treatment of this question, see 
Haffert, op. cit., pp. 25-40. 

'3 Thid., p. 38. 

 [bid., p. 40, 


issued a Bull telling the faithful of a vi- 
sion granted him by Our Lady wherein 
she promised to free the Scapular wear- 
ers from Purgatory on the first Saturday 
after death. The conditions are that 
they wear the Scapular, observe chas- 
tity according to their state of life, and 
recite the Little Office of Our Lady. 
For those who cannot recite the Little 
Office, a confessor with special faculties 
can commute the obligation into observ- 
ing the fasts of the Church and absti- 
nence on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
unless Christmas falls on one of these 
days. If the faithful cannot observe 
even this obligation of fast and absti- 
nence, Pope Leo XIII granted all con- 
fessors the faculty to change this obliga- 
tion into some other good work, such as 
the recitation of the Rosary or other 
prayers (Decree of S. Congregation of 
Indulgences, June 11, 1901). Those 
who are bound to recite the Divine Of- 
fice fulfill the obligation of reciting 
the Little Office by reading the 
Breviary. 

This other great privilege granted to 
Scapular wearers has also caused trou- 
ble to historians regarding the authentic- 
ity of the Bull of Pope John XXII. 
But the Church, through her Popes, 
Saints and theologians, has defended the 
Sabbatine Privilege again and again 
(cfr. Catholic Encylopedia). Satan hates 
the Scapular, its wearers, and its privi- 
leges and indulgences—because he hates 
the Mother of God who crushes his head. 
Satan gains a victory if priests, Religious 
and faithful neglect the Scapular and its 
spread. He wins a semi-triumph if he 
can induce us to neglect the obligations 
of the Sabbatine Privilege, so that we 
have to remain longer in Purgatory. 
So, we are not surprised to see the indif- 
ference of many Catholics towards 
the Scapular and the Sabbatine 
Privilege. That is just what Satan 
desires! 
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A Pope promulgated the Sabbatine 
privilege, and since then it has been ap- 
proved by Popes Alexander V, Nicholas 
V, Sixtus IV, Clement VII, Paul IIT, St. 
Pius V, Clement VIII, Leo XI, Paul \, 
Urban VIII, Alexander VII, Benedict 
XIV, Pius VI, Pius X, Benedict XV, 
Pius XI and Pius XII. The latter 
states in the above-named Letter: 

“Certainly this most gentle Mother 
will not delay to open as soon as pos- 
sible, through her intercession with 

God, the gates of heaven for her chil- 

dren who are expiating their faults in 

Purgatory—a _ trust based on that 

Promise known as the Sabbatine Priv- 

ilege.”’ 

St. Alphonsus Liguori in “The Glor- 
ies of Mary,” after speaking of Mary 
freeing souls from Purgatory and then 
giving the words of the Decree of Paul \ 
regarding the Sabbatine Privilege (Janu- 
ary 20, 1613), states: 


“Why cannot we also hope for the 
same graces and favors if we too are 
devotees of this good Mother? And 
if we serve her with an even greater 
love, can we not hope for the grace of 
going to heaven right after death, 
without even entering Purgatory)” 


The Saint goes on to give an account 
of a vision wherein Our Lady promised a 
monk that, if he advanced in virtue, at 
the hour of death she would bring him 
directly to her Son, and would not per- 
mit that his soul enter Purgatory. 
COMMUNICATION OF BENEFITS 

The Scapular wearers share in the 
good works of one another and of the 
entire Carmelite family. Thus, to wear 
the Scapular one is helped by millions of 
souls—many of them already Saints in 
heaven, others living with us to-day. 
This great family includes not only the 
great Carmelites (such as John of the 


'§ San Alfonso M. de Liguori, op. cit., Chap- 
ter VIII, n. 11. 
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Cross, Teresa of Jesus, and the Little 
Flower), but also almost all the Saints 
canonized in recent centuries. St. Con- 
rad of Parzham was a poor Capuchin 
Brother, a porter at the sanctuary of 
Our Lady of Alt6tting, Bavaria (1818- 
1894). For forty years he distributed 
scapulars and rosaries to the faithful 
who made pilgrimages there, and he 
himself wore the Scapular from early 
youth. When the tombs of Sts. Alphon- 
sus Liguori and Don Bosco were opened, 
the bodies and clothes were decayed— 
but the Scapular of Mount Carmel in 
each case was found intact! 

Besides this communication of bene- 
fits within Mary's Scapular family, 
Popes Clement VIL and Clement X 
granted Scapulars wearers a special par- 
ticipation in all the good done through- 
out the whole Church."© This was done 
to entice all the faithful to take refuge 
under Mary’s Mantle, for the Church is, 
in truth, a Marian Society. Why, then, 
cannot all the faithful wear her blessed 
livery? 


THE SCAPULAR IN PASTORAL WORK 


Considering all the power of Mary and 
all the privileges, promises and indul- 
gences of her Scapular, the Popes almost 
beg us to wear this garment of salvation 
In life 
the Scapular keeps us from danger of 
Its indulgences can be 


and to cause others to wear it. 


soul and body. 
gained for ouselves and for the Poor 
At the hour of death Mary will 
be our special hope and consolation, and 


Souls. 


in Purgatory she will refresh our souls 
and deliver us on the first Saturday if we 
have been faithful to the obligations. 
To propagate this devotion and any 
other in honor of Mary is to bring down 
special blessings upon ourselves, and to 
give us inner peace and joy beyond all 


human telling. If you wish to have a 


'6 Haffert, op. cit., p. 72. 
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holy parish, a Marian school, happy 
homes, or a blessed monastery or con- 
vent, spread the Scapular of Mary and 
her Holy 
whom God permits you to work. Priests, 
Religious and lay folk can all be apostles 
Give it to the chil- 


Rosary among those with 


of Mary’s Scapular. 
dren and explain it to them. 
married and single, young and old. and 
do not rest until the flock entrusted to 


Invest 


your care can be sure of Mary’s wonder- 
through her Seapular. 
for Mary's 


ful promises 
This is a sign of victory 
children are kept from grievous sin, says 
St. Alphonsus, since through her they 
are strong to overcome all temptations 
of hell and the flesh. Youth and the 
home are protected by Mary through 
her Scapular. She is a consolation in 
the trials of life, in sickness, poverty— 
and at the hour of death. Distribute 
the Scapulars to the sick, to prisoners, 
soldiers, workers—even to non-Catho- 
lics. How many wonders of conversion 
Mary performs through her Scapular! 

The Scapular is a sign of peace, for it 
is the garment of the Queen of Peace. 
Mary, through it, brings peace to indi- 
viduals, families and societies. May we 
not hope that, if we strive to invest all 
the faithful in her garment of salvation 
and make all true imitators and children 
of Mary, she will grant peace to the 
whole world? Mary must rule; the 
world needs her more than ever. We 
live in the Marian Age; we must be true 
to her. How then can we neglect that 
devotion which she has given, and which 
she has approved time and again by mir- 
acles and visions—that devotion which 
the Church has approved for seven cen- 
turies: 


The International Carmelite Congress 
held in Rome, August 5-9, 1950, was a 
clarion call to the whole Catholic world 
to consider once more the power of the 
Mother of God and her maternal love 
as shown to us in the Scapular and its 
singular promises which reach into Pur- 
gatory. We must help to gain the vic- 
tory of souls for Christ and Mary and 
cheat Satan. “Through the Scapular 
Mary takes unto herself special children 
of love.” She leads them to Christ the 
King. says St. Grignion de 
Montfort, “is always the fruit of Mary; 
and Mary is everywhere the veritable 
tree that bears the Fruit of Life and the 
true Mother who produces It.’"" 

The Saints and the souls in Purgatory 
ask us to spread the Scapular, for it will 
help us to come closer to Christ and 
Mary, give us victory over all enemies, 
and assure us salvation and a speedy 
entrance into heaven. Father Raphael 
of St. Joseph, O.D.C., writes: 


“Jesus,” 


“Let us enkindle in ourselves a holy 
zeal for propagating this devotion 
which is so dear to Mary and so salu- 
tary for man. Through the Scapular, 
let us give Our Lady of Mount Car- 
mel some new children, and to heaven, 
therefore, some new citizens, who will 
express their acknowledgment for all 
eternity.” 


Why not become an apostle of Mary’s 
Scapular and win for yourself a special 
blessing and rich graces from the Imma- 
culate Queen of Heaven? 


7 Votive Mass and the Mass of July 16 
(Missale Carmelitarum, Rome, 1935). 

18 Haffert, op. cit., p. 143. 

'§ Tbid., pp. 110, 111. 
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John Dewey—Champion of 
Democracy or Decadence? 


By EDWARD W. O’ROURKE, S.1T.L. 


- THE day of the arrival of 
the first colonists, the majority of Amer- 
icans have believed in a personal God, 
the Father of all, and have sought to es- 
tablish a brotherhood of men founded 
upon this fatherhood of God. 

John Dewey is a professed atheist. 
He steadfastly refuses to admit the exist- 
ence of any being prior to the world of 
nature. When George Santayana ac- 
cused Dewey of being a “half-hearted 
naturalist,’ Dewey replied with an arti- 
cle in which he made it perfectly clear 
that there was nothing halfhearted in 
his rejection of God and all that is su- 
pernatural.' In his treatise, ““A Com- 
mon Faith,” he insists that he is no mere 
agnostic, for “generalized agnosticism is 
only a halfway elimination of the super- 
natural.”’? For him nothing is real that 
cannot be subjected to experimental ex- 
amination on a naturalistic plane. 


DEWEY RECOGNIZES NO 

SELF-EVIDENT TRUTHS 

In the Declaration of Independence 
our founding fathers referred to “‘self- 
evident truths” and “inalienable rights.” 
Most Americans contend that certain 
things are always right and certain 
things are always wrong. During World 
War II 300,000 American boys sacrificed 
their lives in defense of these principles 
and ideals. 
' “Half-Hearted Naturalism” in Journal of 
Philosophy (January, 1927), pp. 57-64. 


2*A Common Faith” (New Haven, Yale, 
1934), p. 86, 
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Professor Dewey insists that every- 
thing is hypothetical; nothing is abso- 
lute. He contends that morals must 
change with society, that we must be 
prepared to abandon each and every 
ideal and principle whenever they fail 
the acid test of experimental pragma- 
tism.? According to Dewey, an ac- 
tion may be wrong to-day and right to- 
morrow, immoral here and quite per- 
missible in Poland or China. 

Yet, John Dewey is heralded as the 
champion of democracy. He is without 
a doubt the most influential educator in 
America. His text, “Democracy and 
Education,” is one of the two most 
widely used in our country in the field of 
educational philosophy. Harvey Gates 
Townsend, Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Oregon, is persuaded 


. 


that Dewey has to a “very unusual de- 
gree... been able to affect the cultural 
habits and the intellectual outlook of a 


whole generation.’”4 


EVOLUTION OF DEWEY’S 
EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

In this paper we shall analyze Dew- 
We shall 


present in contrast to it the basic philos- 


ey's educational philosophy. 


ophy upon which American democracy 
and Christian religion are founded. We 
shall point out the incompatibility of the 


two systems of thought, and suggest 
>The Quest for Certainty” (New York 
City, 1929), p. 168. 
‘Philosophical Ideas in the lL. 8.” (New 
York City, 1934), p. 234. 
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that you weigh carefully the implications 
of embracing the one and abandoning 
the other. 

During his undergraduate studies at 
the University of Vermont, Dewey en- 
rolled in a course in psychology in which 
one of Huxley’s books was used as a text. 
“Subconsciously, at least,” he tells us. 
“I was led to desire a world and a life 
that would have the same properties as 
has the human organism in the picture 
of it derived from study of Huxley’s 
treatment.” From that day to this, a 
sort of evolution is at the basis of almost 
all his theories. His is a philosophy in 
terms of struggle and survival, adapta- 
tion and adjustment. Over and over 
again, he asserts that man is a continu- 
ous part of nature, not essentially dif- 
ferent from the brute. 

In criticism of this position, We insist 
that it is a perversion of evolution to 
make it an excuse for atheism and the 
denial of the spirituality and eternal des- 
tiny of man. No proven evolutionary 
data contradict a single doctrine of the 
Catholic Faith. Even though we were 
to agree with the evolutionist that the 
universe developed to its present state in 
a gradual way, we must still recognize 
the necessity of a cause for that universe. 
No matter how many steps there may 
have been in the evolution of the uni- 
verse, there must be a first cause capable 
of producing all these effects. Darwin 
himself was not an atheist. Dewey was 
only too responsive to the unscientific 
distortions of Darwinism which Huxley 
perpetrated. ° 

Down through the ages there have 
been several philosophical problems 
which have served as stumbling blocks 
to many philosophers. Among these is 
the problem of change. Among those 


* “From Absolutism to Experimentalism,” 
p. 13. 
* Lecomte du Nouy, “Human Destiny” 
(New York City, 1947), pp. 223-245, 


who stumbled is one Professor Jolin 
Dewey. 


CERTAIN VERITIES ARE NOT 

SUBJECT TO CHANGE 

That there is change in this world is 
obvious. To assume, however, as 
Dewey does, that there is nothing stable, 
not even in the field of ideas and es- 
sences, is entirely unwarranted. There 
is a great difference between the obvious 
variations of the weather, the relative 
stability of the constitution of a rock, 
and the absolute constancy of the es- 
sences of things. That which made a 
man a man was the same in the day of 
Moses as it is to-day, and will remain the 
same forever. Two and two will always 
be four. The whole will always be 
greater than the part. These are un- 
changing verities. Since, in Dewey’s 
estimation, the ideal emanates from the 
biological in the literal existential sense, 
he must deny that any essence or ideal 
can be absolute.’ 

Most of us are of the opinion thai 
ideas are mental representations of 
phenomena. When you think of your 
friend, you recreate within your mind 
something of that personality with 
whom you are so well acquainted. 
According to Dewey’s theory of knowl- 
edge, “ideas are statements not of what 
is or has been but of acts to be per- 
formed.’”* Knowing, Dewey main- 
tains, is intelligent doing. It begins 
when man is perplexed by an experi- 
ence, proceeds to form an hypothesis, 
and tests that hypothesis in action. If 
consequences bear out the hypothesis, it 
is true—but not absolutely true, because 
we must always leave room for further 
hypotheses. 

Hence, we come to another feature of 
Dewey’s philosophy, his pragmatism. 


’“Half-Hearted Naturalism,” p. 61. 
>“The Quest for Certainty” (New York 
City, 1929), p. 138, 
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All traditions, beliefs, and institutions 
are to be tested continually with refer- 
ence to their ability to meet human 
needs. Human experience must evolve 
its own standards and ideals. These 
standards and ideals will vary with the 
temper and the needs of the contempo- 
rary society.® 

It is in this context that Dewey fixes 
his experimentalism. We all agree that 
experimentation is a means of learning 
about phenomena. Dewey would make 
it the only means of learning. In this 
Dewey reflects a naive worship of all that 
is scientific and experimental. A  stu- 
dent of physics, chemistry, or other natu- 
ral science might follow Dewey’s experi- 
mentalism without serious harm to the 
accuracy of his conclusions, for empiri- 
cism is a correct approach to physical 
phenomena. But when students of so- 
cial sciences who deal with suprasensible 
things adopt this philosophy, the results 
are most tragic. 

DEWEY’S VALUABLE 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 

Surely we can admit that Dewey has 
made many valuable contributions to 
American education. He has helped us 
realize the importance of the pupil and 
his dispositions. The teacher’s knowl- 
edge of the subject-matter is of little 
value unless he attends to the needs and 
individual differences of the pupil. 
Dewey's theory of learning by doing can 
likewise be employed to advantage. 
The more active the child in the educa- 
tive process, the more he will learn and 
the greater will be his retention of the 
matter learned. Justifiable, too, is a 
concern on the part of the teacher over 
immediate human problems. A stu- 
dent should assume responsibility for the 
betterment of his own student commu- 
nity. Dewey’s stress of social rela- 
tions, though somewhat 


9 [bid., p. 167. 


exaggerated, 
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may prove a wholesome check upon the 
excessive individualism of our people. 
These and several other features of 
Dewey's proposals have helped elimi- 
nate some of the defects of our educa- 
tional system. 

It is our policy to make our own the 
good features of any system. Such is 
our policy with regard to Dewey's theo- 
ries of education. This does not mean, 
however, that we accept all his philos- 
ophy or that we think it a trivial matter 
that he denies the existence of God, of 
man’s soul, of objective truth, and of all 
absolute norms. Dewey attacks reli- 
gious convictions which most Americans 
consider precious and sacred. — In so do- 
ing he is threatening the best interests 
of our communities and the nation as a 
whole, because religion and morality 
play a very important réle in community 
and national welfare. 


SOLVING MARRIAGE PROBLEMS 

BY INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE 

In applying his theories of truth and 
morality to practical problems, Dewey 
has recourse to his broad educational 
background, and hence seldom approves 
bizarre conduct. Many persons affected 
by his philosophy lack his breadth of vi- 
sion and urge policies which have disas- 
trous consequences. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the following comments taken 
from the writings of nationally ac- 
claimed specialists in marriage problems. 
The first is an explanation of the high 
divorce rate offered by Professor Ernest 
W. Burgess, Chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology at the University of 
Chicago: 

“The changes taking place in the 
family have constituted a vast experi- 
ment in democracy. Hundreds of 
thousands of husbands and wives, par- 
ents and children, have participated 
in it. Couples have refused to follow 
the pattern of the marriages of their 
parents, and are engaged in working 
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out new designs of family living more 
or less of their own devising. This 
behavior has been fully in accord with 
the ideals and practices of democracy, 
and has exemplified the American 
ideology of individual initiative and 
opportunity of self-expression.”’!° 


Need we point out the folly of “experi- 


menting” with something so basic as 
marriage? The tragic breaking of 


homes and the delinquency of hundreds 
of thousands of children is evidence of 
the price we pay for individual initiative 
and opportunity of — self-expression, 
which are new terms for disobedience 
and selfishness—the classical enemies of 
wholesome family life. Dr. Burgess’s 
thinking is miles away from that of most 
of us regarding desirable trends in family 
relations. Could we say that it is in 
any way at variance with the philosophy 
of Dewey? 


TRIAL AND ERROR IN SELECTING 
MARRIAGE PARTNER 


Joseph kirk Folsom, professor of so- 
ciology at Vassar College, and Marion 
Bassett, professor of sociology at Welles- 
ley College, discuss in Chapter XX 
of their book, “The Family and Demo- 
cratic Society,” a list of possible poli- 


cies which might provide a solution of 


the problem of adult love. Among the 


policies listed are the following: 


“Recognition of the need for trial 
and error in selection, by encouraging 
early marriage, making divorce more 
humane and friendly, and preparing 
the minds of children to accept the 
possible divorce of parents without 
damage. Trial and error through 
premarital freedom, not merely of sex, 
but of total living and companion- 
ship; with marriage delayed as long 
as population needs permit, and per- 
haps until pregnancy occurs. Indis- 
solubility of marriage where there are 
children, with privilege of both part- 
©The Family in a Changing Society,” 

in American Journal of Soctology (May, 1948), 
p. 419. 


ners to develop extra-marital love re- 
lations according to their needs and 
with full codperation of the married 
partner. 
In evaluating these policies, Folsom and 
Bassett observe that they “are not un- 
democratic, but they are not approved 
by our present mores and values.” They 
go on to explain that the success or fail- 
ure of any pattern “depends mainly 
upon the values already inculcated in 
the persons concerned. Almost any 
solution will work tolerably ‘if we suf- 
ficiently believe in it..”” Can we not 
see here an obvious application of Dew- 
ey s rejection of all absolutes? If prag- 
matic considerations are our only con- 
cern, We may join in the hope which Fol- 
som and Bassett imply, namely, that 
some day we shall rid ourselves of anti- 
quated taboos which bring about re- 
morse and conflict in the minds of those 
who practise free love. 


ARE SERIOUS CONVICTIONS 
INCOMPATIBLE WITH DEMOCRACY? 
The problem can be brought. still 

closer to home. Recently a member of 

the faculty of education at the Univer- 
sity of Llinois published a magazine ar- 
ticle entitled “Faith and Freedom.” !! 

His main thesis is that adherence to an 

absolute ideal and norm is one of the 

greatest scourges visited upon the world 
to-day. He dwells at length upon the 
conflict between Russian Communism 
and the Catholic Church. He reminds 
“good Catholics have no ques- 
tion about what is right and what is 
wrong in many areas of life,” and that 
the ardent Communist has a standard 
by which to judge whether or not his ac- 
tions in these areas are right or wrong. 


us that 


“Here,” this professor declares, “is the 
hard core of unresolvable conflict.” 
It does not occur to the author that 


'' The Educational Forum (January, 1951), 
pp. 203-215. 
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there might be an objective standard by 
which the conflict might be resolved. 
Rather he maintains that both groups 
are to be equally condemned, because 
both have convictions. 

The writer then poses a problem to 
“liberals” like himself. They stoutly 
refuse to make the mistake of having 
But how are such liberals 
How are they to pre- 


convictions. 
to be motivated? 
serve themselves in a world of fanatical 
partisan groups? The happy solution 
which the writer proposes is “faith in 
freedom.” This must be the banner 
under which the enlightened will fight 
and die. But why so fanatical an es- 
pousal of freedom? The perplexing im- 
plication of it all is that these persons who 
reject all absolutes, propose as the most 
absolute of all ideals the absolute free- 
dom from all absolutes. 

We Catholics are not so intellectually 
and morally bankrupt that we must de- 
pend for our very existence upon so fee- 
ble and illogical a platform as this. 
Dewey and his followers have created 
the seemingly insurmountable problem 
by their own intellectual provincialism. 
Their earthbound, pragmatic, positivis- 
tic philosophy is not our only alterna- 
tive. There is another philosophy, the 
philosophy which motivated the foun- 
ders of our nation, the philosophy which 
is at the basis of most of our laws, and 
which is closely allied with the religious 
traditions of the majority of our people. 


MAIN PHASES OF THE 
CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 


Let us briefly outline the main phases 
of that philosophy. We contend that 
truth is objective. It is the correspond- 
ence between a judgment in our minds 
and the reality outside the mind. When 
I say that two and two make four, that 
judgment is true because outside my 
mind two and two are four. Moreover, 
it is possible for us to have certitude 
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about many judgments. We are cer- 
tain when we have sufficient evidence to 
warrant a prudent judgment without 
fear of the contradictory of that propo- 
sition being true. We agree with Dewey 
that experimentation is one way of ar- 
riving at truth and certitude, but we 
deny that it is the only way. There are 
four other sources of evidence: con- 
sciousness, the exterior senses, the testi- 
mony of a reliable witness, and deduc- 
tive reasoning. 

Among the important issues about 
which we have sufficient evidence for 
certitude is the fact of the existence of a 
personal God. Something cannot come 
from nothing. Therefore, there must be 
an eternal being from whom all other 
beings take their origin. In the Novem- 
ber, 1950, issue of the Homietic, there 
is an argument drawn from thermody- 
namics to show that matter itself can- 
not be that eternal being.’?— Further- 
more, even if we were to admit with the 
materialists that matter is eternal, 
we still contend that 
order within the universe demands an 


Although afew 
a) 


the purposeful 
intelligent cause. 
simple patterns may happen by chance, 
the immensely complicated order within 
the universe can be adequately explained 
only by postulating the existence of an 
intelligent creator. 


DETERMINISM IS A MOST 

UNSCIENTIFIC THEORY 

Neither are we without evidence for 
the spirituality of the soul. Those who 
deny the spirituality of the soul must 
be determinists, for it is impossible to 
accord free will to a being which is en- 
Deter- 
minism, however, is a most unscientific 


tirely continuous with nature. 


12 “Materialism Is Scientifically Untenable”’ 
in THe Homitetic and PastoraL REVIEW 
(November, 1950), pp. 135-137. 

'8 A. Cressy Morrison, “Man Does Not 
Stand Alone” (New York City, 1944), pp. 


13-59, 
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theory. It is quite an arbitrary assump- 
tion to say that all my choices have been 
determined by environment and hered- 
ity, in view of the fact that you could 
demonstrate only a tiny fraction of the 
alleged determinants of my conduct. 
The determinists have a blind faith in 
an absolute assertion for which there is 
practically no evidence. In contradic- 
tion of this assertion is the huge ava- 
lanche of evidence for free will which each 
one of us has from his own conscious 
experiences of his choices. Therefore, 
I repeat my proposition: determinism 
and all the theories concerning the soul 
of man tied up with it are most unscien- 
tific, completely untenable. 

Most of the followers of Dewey pre- 
suppose that religious faith is a matter 
that can never be proved, an ideal ad- 
hered to because of an emotional ex- 
perience or a prejudice. In reply we 
assert that the Catholic faith is based 
upon a rational preamble of faith. We 
take the notions just’ discussed con- 
cerning the objectivity of truth, the 
validity of certitude, and the existence 
of God, and add to it historical evi- 


dence for the teachings and miracles of 


Christ, especially His resurrection from 
the dead—a final proof of the veracity 
of its teachings.'4 When we proclaim 
the teachings of Christ, we are asserting 
absolutes, but with reason. Until our 
critics are able to refute those reasons, 
we shall consider their criticism of our 
doctrines as unworthy of serious con- 
sideration. 


BASIC TRUTHS FOR AN 
HARMONIOUS SOCIETY 


At this juncture my critics may object, 
saying: “You base your position on the 
teachings of Christ. The many Jewish 
citizens of our nation do not accept 
Christ. Hence, we cannot form a 


14 Arnold Lunn, “The Third Day” (West- 
minster, Md., 1945), pp. 78-99. 


working basis for our country’s policies 
on Christ’s teachings.” In reply, | 
remind you that the majority of Jews 
accept the Old Testament prophets. 
Christ reiterated and made some en- 
largements upon these Old Testament 
teachings. Included among these teach- 
ings in which Christians and Jews 
share belief are the existence of a per- 
sonal God, the immortality of the soul, 
the objectivity and immutability of the 
moral law, and the rights and dignity of 
man. Surely this is a sufficient area of 
common agreement to make possible a 
strong and harmonious society com- 
posed of God-fearing Christians and 
Jews. Our quarrel is with Dewey and 
his followers. We wonder what is to 
happen to our nation if a large number 
of its citizens abandon these — basic 
truths just listed. 

A problem suggests itself. Even 
though we were to admit that the major- 
ity of Americans do not agree with 
Dewey's philosophy, it seems that a 
great number of educators do. This 
minority holds a very strategic position. 
Dewey was correct in the great import 
he attached to education. But is this 
minority to determine the course of 
American thought and policy? Is this 
a democracy, a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people? 

Back in 1946 when a problem some- 
what along these lines came up, the 
Board of Trustees of the University of 
Illinois made the following statement: 


“The Board of Trustees is com- 
mitted to the principles which it now 
reiterates and clarifies that every stu- 
dent of the University of Illinois and 
each member of its faculty and admin- 
istrative staff is entitled to freedom of 
religious. belief. Included in that 
principle must be the practice that no 
member of the faculty or any adminis- 
trator of the University may do any- 
thing by word or act to influence, 
change, or criticize the faith or reli- 
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gious conviction of any student. Any 
member of the faculty of the institu- 
tion is entitled to entertain such be- 
liefs, disbeliefs, or opinions as_ his 
conscience may dictate.” 


In short, the Board of Trustees does not 
want any member of the faculty to use 
the prestige he gains by holding a pro- 
fessorial chair and the right to give the 
student passing or flunking grades as a 
weapon for forcing that student to ac- 
cept any notion contrary to his religious 

You can readily see the 
this statement upon the 


convictions. 
bearing of 
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philosophy of Dewey, a_ philosophy 
which rejects the notions of God, heaven, 
the soul, objective morality, objective 
truth, revelation, and grace. It is my 
contention that if the faculty at all edu- 
cational institutions in the land will ad- 
here to this just and truly American pol- 
icy, Deweyism will be short-lived. [am 
convinced that a philosophy so com- 
pletely at variance with the ideals of the 
American people will perish, if only the 
mass of people are alerted to the issues 
at stake and are given a fair opportunity 
to assert their convictions. 





The Book of the Century? 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


— five hundred years ago, 
there died in the land we now call Hol- 
land the author of what he considered a 
very modest book. Yet, since its pub- 
lication and later translation into every 
language, that book has done more to 
excite myriads of souls to initial or fur- 
ther efforts in the acquisition of Chris- 
tian perfection than any other book 
outside of the Inspired Word of God. 
Within the last month, a work has ap- 
peared in the primatial See of Belgium 
that promises to be the most important 
volume written in the past hundred 


years. It does not deal with Christian 


perfection; it deals with the call of 


every Christian who has attained the 
use of reason to be an apostle in an un- 
organized or in an organized way. The 
theme is the picture of the apostolic 
spirit of lay-men and lay-women, and 
even catcheumens, as described in the 
pages of the Acts of the Apostles. This 
apostolic spirit has been found ever 
since in those parts of the Church 
wherein a clear distinction was drawn 
between normal Catholics and so-called 
practising Catholics. But in these 
latter centuries especially, there have 
been very few organized apostolates; 
truly devout persons, through no fault 
of their own, have been by way of rule 
convinced that they have their own 
souls to save, and that only priests and 
bishops have the obligation to bring 
their fellows to God. The author of 
this new book discovered by crossing 
the channel and going into Ireland a 
few summers ago that the best example 
of an organized apostolate in the modern 


Church at least was started under very 
humble auspices in the historic city of 
Dublin. 

Bishop Léon-Joseph Suenens, Auxili- 
ary Bishop of Malines, Belgium, is the 
author of the new work, which is en- 
titled in French, ““Théologie de ? Aposto- 
lat.” The occasion which led to his 
getting in touch with the Irish apostolic 
lay movement was the conversion in 
Belgium of a communist who during 
the last War published a Red publica- 
tion underground. He asked the Cardi- 
nal if the Legion of Mary could not be 
introduced into Belgium, and the Car- 
dinal graciously gave him permission to 
start under the proper auspices a Preesi- 
dium of the Legion. Thereupon Cardinal 
van Roey asked his Auxiliary Bishop to 
go over to Dublin and study the work- 
ings of the Legion at first hand. This 
the Bishop did, and spent several weeks 
visiting the Concilium of the Legion in 
Dublin, and observing the diversified 
apostolate carried on by different groups 
of Legionaries in Dublin itself. Since 
then he seems to have made several 
other visits to Dublin, and in the mean- 
time has set on foot the organization of 
the Legion in Belgium itself. 


CARDINAL VAN ROEY ON 
THE LEGION OF MARY 


It is interesting to read some of the 
remarks made in the Preface of the 
book, written by Cardinal van Roey asa 
greeting to its author, Bishop Suenens, 
on January 10 of this current year, 1951. 
The Cardinal recalls that the bishop had 
desired to see at first hand this move- 
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ment which had received such marvel- 
ous praise from every quarter for its 
apostolic achievements in various parts 
of the world. The Cardinal says it is 
not at all astonishing that in the mysti- 
cal atmosphere of Catholic Ireland the 
Legion of Mary had germinated; nor is 


it strange that from that Petrine land of 


faith the lay-missionary shoot had drawn 
such strength as to grow into a gigantic 
tree with its branches extending over 
the entire earth. The Cardinal ob- 
serves that once the work started in 
Belgium the same fruits were produced 

conversions, returns to the practice of 
religion, frequentation of the Sacra- 
reinforcements for 
The 
Cardinal concludes that such prodigies 
in religious development in so short a 
lime, together with the strong hold 
it has on souls, are all evidences that 


help and 
other works already established. 


ments, 


the Legion is a choice instrument for the 
distribution of grace; they make us feel 
that the finger of God is here. 


ROLE OF THE BLESSED MOTHER 


The Cardinal comments that these 
remarkable results are not astonishing, 
when we consider the réle that the 
Blessed Mother plays in the movement, 
since the Legion of Mary goes to battle 
under her blessed name, and is ever 
conscious of accomplishing its achieve- 
ments through her mediation. He men- 
tions that the entire life of the Church 
in our epoch is characterized by the filial 
and universal love and reverence of the 
faithful for the Mother of God, and 
reciprocally by the profound and mys- 
terious action that the Mediatrix of all 
grace has been pleased to exercise in the 
world. By the recent proclamation of 
the dogma of the Assumption, at which 
the Cardinal glories in having assisted, 
the Church has put her indefectible 
seal on the Marian era that we have the 
happiness of living in. 
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The Cardinal is pleased that Bishop 
Suenens shows how the apostolate by 
the divine order is united to the Holy 
Spirit and to Mary: it is striking to see 
that this alliance continues to-day as it 
was manifested yesterday at the birth 
of Christ: kt incarnatus est de Spiritu 
Sanclo er Maria Virgine. This, the 
Cardinal remarks, is at once the key 
to the book and its power. The Cardi- 
nal tells the author that the apostolate 
he visualizes is direct, evangelical and 
religious, as is the apostolate recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles. The Cardi- 
nal thinks that the high theological 
thought inspired in the author by the 
Legionary’s Promise will be for the 
members of the Legion of Mary at once 
an excellent source of meditation and a 
powerful stimulant to give themselves 
to still more sublime apostolic activi- 


ties. 
NOW TO THE AUTHOR HIMSELF 


It may be appropriate here to state 
that this book of the century will be 
available in English within a few months 
from the time I write (in early June), 
and will be eagerly consulted by priests, 
Religious of both sexes, and above all 
by the interested and even as yet non- 
interested laity. Like St. Paul, the 
author can present the deepest truths 
in an eloquent or poetical manner. 
The person who reads the book once is 
likely to re-read it at least a second or 
third time, or even many times more 
and pretty much in succession. The 
chapter contents give a good intimation 
of what the book is. Chapter One has 
for a general title, “The Holy Spirit,” 
and its subtitles are: The Nature of 
the Love of God; The Personal Part 
Played by the Holy Spirit in the Trin- 
ity; The Personal Part Played by the 
Holy Spirit in the Church of God; The 
View of the Action of God Himself. 
Chapter Two has as general title, “Our 
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Lady,” and is subdivided as follows: 
The Alliance Between the Holy Spirit 
and Our Lady; 
This Alliance; The Holy Spirit Forming 
Christ in Us; Our Lady Forming Christ 
in Us. Chapter Three has for its gen- 
eral title, “Marian Mediation,” and is 
subdivided thus: Marian Mediation 
Ascending towards God: Mary, the 
Answer to God; Mary, Our Response to 


God; Mary, the Image of the Holy 
Spirit; Mary, the Reflection of the 


Divine Heart; The Marian Mediation 
Descending towards Men—with two 
Constant Media- 
tion, and Mediation Subordinated to 
the Unique Mediation of Christ. Chap- 


separate treatments: 


ter Four has as its general title, “Union 
with Mary,” and is subdivided as fol- 
lows: The Way of Infancy; In the 
Womb of the Mother. The second 
division has these separate treatments: 
Union with Mary, the Way to God; Un- 
ion with Mary and the Will of God; 
Union with Mary and the Sanctity of 
God; Union with Mary and Abandon- 
ment to God; Union with Mary and the 
The third 
the Fourth Chapter has 


Communion of the Saints. 
division of 
these treatments: Union with Mary, 
the Road to Men; Union with Mary in 
the Apostolate; Union with Mary and 
Charity; Union with Mary and Per- 
sonal Sanctification. Chapter Five 
takes as its general theme ‘‘Apostolic 
Courage,” with these points separately 
developed: Courage a Necessary Vir- 
tue; Courage a Marian Virtue; Cour- 
age to Face the Impossible; Courage 
and Latent Heroism. 


NOW TO OTHER HALF OF BOOK 

Chapter Six develops the general 
theme of “Humility and Apostolic 
Daring” under the heads: Humility 
of Our Lady; Legion Humility; Daring 
the Virtue of the Humble; Daring 


and the Conversion of the Masses. 


The Perseverance of 


Chapter Seven has as its theme, “‘Pur- 
ity and Spiritual Growth,” with these 
Apostolic Purity; 
The Purity of Our Lady; Our Growth 
in Christ; Our Tending towards Christ. 
We next come to a chapter on “‘Prayer 
and Action” with two general subdi- 
Under Prayer, we have: The 
Eucharist, the Food of Personal Life; 
The Eucharist, the End and the Means 
of the Apostolate; The Divine Office; 
The Rosary. Under Action we have 
these four subtitles: Apostolic Activity 
Necessary for the Work of God; Apos- 
tolic Action, A Universal Duty; Intense 
\postolic Action; Disciplined Apos- 
tolic Action. Chapter Nine has for its 
title ‘“‘Marian Mediations.”” There are 
three subdivisions: The Dawn of 
Mediation, The Visitation; the Sun- 
rise of Mediation, Pentecost; The Full 
Day of Actual Mediation, which has 
Faith, the 
The Fullness of 


four developments: 


visions. 


these separate themes: 
Source of all Graces; 
Faith in Mary; The Union by Faith 
with Mary. The second last chapter 
has for its general subject, “Mary, 
the Church, the World.” This theme 
is divided into two parts: Mary and 
the Church in General, and Mary and 
the Church in the World of To-Day. 
The final chapter has for its general 
theme “The Sign of the Cross.”” Under 
it we have these four developments: 
Suffering and the Aposolate; The 
Compassion or Co-Suffering of Mary; 
The Sign of the Cross; The Profession of 
Faith in the Trinity. 


4 SAMPLE OF WHAT STIRRED THE 

HEART OF BISHOP SUENENS 

In the 1937 edition of The Handbook 
of the Legion of Mary (page 263), we 
have one paragraph that tells the story 
repeated in nearly every section of the 
world time after time, where the same 
kind of problem was undertaken with 
dauntless Legion zeal: 
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THE RESULT OF THE EFFORT 

“Of a certain town with a popula- 
tion of 50,000, it could be said that 
hardly any were practising their reli- 
gion. This condition of neglect was 
complicated by abnormalities of every 
kind. A priest could not pass through 
many districts without insult. A 
Presidium was started in a spirit of 
faith, and the apparently hopeless 
task of visitation was embarked upon. 
All were surprised by an immediate 
flow of results, increasing in number 
and in importance as the Legionaries 
gained numbers and experience. Af- 
ter three years of unexpected success 
the Church authorities were embold- 
ened to call for a General Commun- 
ion of men, and ventured to hope for 
an attendance of 200. The actual 
number that participated was 1100, 
showing that the entire population 
had been stirred to its depths by the 
three years’ apostolate. Plainly, the 
end is already in sight, so that the 
next generation in that town will be 
born into a changed order of things. 
Holiness will reign where once the 
Mass had been universally scorned 
and its ministers were derided. 
Other places, similarly circumstanced, 
should seek a remedy in the same way. 

“And Jesus answering saith to 
them: ‘Have the faith of God. Amen 
I say to you, that whosoever shall say 
to this mountain: Be thou removed 
and be cast into the sea, and shall not 
stagger in his heart, but believe that 
whatsoever he saith shall be done, it 
shall be done unto him. Therefore I 
say unto you, all things whatsoever 
you ask when we pray, believe that 
you shall receive, and they shall come 
unto you’ (St. Mark, xi. 22-24).” 


A SAMPLE OF BISHOP SUENENS 
MARIAN DOCTRINE 


Beginning on page 55 of the book, 
we have this development of the propo- 
sition, “Our Lady Forming Christ in 
Us.” 

“We add with the same assurance 
that he who lives for Christ, must 
open his heart to His mother. It is 
one general plan with due proportion 
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carefully observed in reference to 
Mary. She herself never separated 
herself from her Son. She, by all her 
being, has ever tended toward Him. 
All devotion to Mary flows into Jesus 
as the river throws itself into the sea. 
The one and constant thought of 
Mary is enshrined in those words that 
she spoke to the servants at Cana: 
‘Whatsoever He shall say, do ye.’ 
She has no other message. In every 
one of her apparitions through the 
course of history, we hear under one or 
other form the echo of that one word 
which intimates—yea, declares—the 
entire soul of Mary. Mary is not 
ouly Christocentric; she is also the 
first of Christians. 

“The Saints who have none of our 
timidity chant this union of the soul 
of the Mother with the soul of the 
Son: ‘Jesus, Heart of Mary, have 
pity on us.’ [t was an invocation 
familiar to St. John Eudes, who never 
thought it daring. Better than St. 
Paul and the other Saints, Mary can 
testify: ‘It is no longer I that live, but 
it is Christ who liveth in me.’ Be- 
tween her and Him, there is in exist- 
ence a sort of ineffable exchange, a 
kind of spiritual transfusion. As 
Father Neubert writes: ‘Mary gave 
to Jesus His humanity; Jesus gave to 
Mary a participation ever increasing 
in His divinity; the substance of 
Mary fashioned and nourished the 
substance of Jesus, and the love of 
Jesus formed and elevated to His re- 
semblance the love of Mary; the 
blood of Mary coursed through the 
Body of Jesus, and the grace of Jesus 
flowed into the soul of Mary; the 
mother caused the Son to take life 
from her, and the Son made the 
mother live her life in Him.’ 

“All meditation on her tends to 
make us other Christs, to mould in 
us, trait by trait, the image of Jesus. 
By all her being, she is ‘the Mother of 
Jesus,’ the maternity operative in us. 

“Neither the Holy Spirit, nor Mary, 
stops short their action in themselves. 
The Spirit is the gift of Self, even to 
the very essence of His being. He is 
ever by Himself tending ‘toward the 
Father and the Son,’ as the Father 
and the Son are in living relation to 
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Him. For the Holy Ghost does not 
proceed from the Father, inasmuch as 
He, the Father, loves Himself egotis- 
tically, nor from the Son, inasmuch as 
the Son loves Himself for Himself. 
The Holy Ghost proceeds with a 
unique flow of love which carries 
them, Father and Son, one toward the 
other; He is the fruit of their mutual 
love. The Holy Ghost, in turn, does 
not immerse Himself in His own proper 
perfection, but He goes out toward 
the Father and Son in an ecstasy of 
admiration and knowledge equal to 
that which He admires, and that 
which He receives. We can easily 
show that this same intercommunica- 
tion within the Holy Trinity was the 
inspiration of the thought of the Greek 
Fathers on the divine life which 
they saw proceed from the Father 
through the Son to the Holy Spirit. 
Mary, the creature nearest God, 
shares more than any other created 
person whatsoever in this disclosure 
of the divine life. She belongs to 
Christ—nos autem Christi—in a de- 
gree inconceivable. She is purely 
in reference to Him, transparently so. 
‘Behold now,’ sings Dante, ‘the face 
which most resembles Christ because 
the clarity of that face alone is enough 
to enable us to see Christ.’ 


THE DESTINY OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN 


“Why must we Christians persist so 
often in imagining her only as a screen- 
ing of Christ from us)? The closer a 
soul is to God, the more it is in union 
with Him. The more a soul lives in 
God, the more it lives by Him. Our 
hesitations and our reservations in 
loving Mary for fear that thereby we 
do not sufficiently respect Our Sav- 
iour, arise from a functional misun- 
derstanding of what Mary is. “The 
destiny of the Blessed Virgin,’ wrote 
St. Louis-Marie de Montfort, ‘is to 
conduct us surely to Jesus Christ, as 
the destiny of Jesus Christ is to lead 
us with certainty to the Eternal 
Father.’ 

“We are here in the very core of the 
mystery of God, who upsets all our 
narrow systems and our timid at- 
tempts, and who breaks down our 


partitions and our juxtapositions: 
we enter into a world of reciprocal in- 
timations, of absolute disinterested- 
ness, and of luminous communing. 

“Tt is in this world that Mary, the 
Mother of God, abides. This is why 
Pope Pius X could write these words: 
“There is no way more sure and more 
quick to unite men to Jesus Christ 
than by Mary herself, and to reach 
through that means Jesus Christ, 
that perfect adoption of sons which 
will render us holy and spotless before 
God. ... No one else knew Jesus as 
she did; no one, therefore, is a better 
teacher of Jesus and a better Guide to 
bring us to Him. From this it fol- 
lows that no one can go so far in unit- 
ing men to Jesus as can Mary.’ 

“As the measure of our union with 
Mary becomes accentuated, it will 
cause in us not only such and such a 
disposition which she has taken from 
Jesus, but it will give us the Blessed 
Mother’s own heart to love Him with. 
This is not only a pious wish, but it is 
areal tendency. Give Jesus to every 
soul, and there will be only one ambi- 
tion in the entire world to possess this 
incomparable Mother. Once we are 
united to her, her limitless love of Je- 
sus becomes our love too. Thus we 
arrive at a transformation of soul, an 
identification with Christ who makes 
us think, act, feel, and will as He does. 
Then only will the task of Mary have 
been finished when she can say more 
truly than St. Paul: ‘My little chil- 
dren, I am in travail over you afresh, 
until I can see Christ’s image formed 
in you’ (Gal., iv. 19). And that trans- 
formation will be one with our birth 
into heaven.” 


THE LAST FEW THOUGHTS OF THE 
FOREWORD 


After explaining how he was taking 
the Legion system as an example of the 
best developed apostolate possible for 
the laity, Bishop Suenens sums up the 
general purpose of his book in thoughts 
such as these: as far as doctrinal plan 
is concerned, the Legion claims no 
other originality than this—fidelity and 
a needed return to authentic tradition. 
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“Restoration” is his chief purpose, as 
Péguy would say. Such is the Legion 
ideal, and such its aspiration. If we 
employ the expression, “Legion spiritu- 
ality,’ it is purely because we want to 
call attention to the traits put in par- 
ticular relief in the common patrimony 
of the children of the Church. If the 
Legion startles us by one or other of 
its demands, it is not because it is in 
search of singularity, but it is because 
it comes as a consequence from the de- 
sire to live Catholicity in its fullness. 
Why is it that so many of those who are 
called practical Catholics live so lament- 
ably on this side of their baptism? What 
a transformation would take place in 
our appraisal of Christianity if we were 
to see it in the light of Christ! What a 
revolution would come to pass if we 
took the teachings of Christ literally, 
and lived them without compromise! 
We can say that the Legion dreams of 
an answer to be furnished by facts 
themselves to this precise question: 
“What will happen in the full twentieth 
century if we take in their exact literal- 
ness those words of Christ on the faith 
that moves mountains?” 
answer, beautiful as “Golden Legend,” 
is: “‘When the blind see, when the 
lame walk, when the lepers are cleansed, 
when the deaf hear, when the dead 


The Legion’s 


rise again, when the poor have the 
Gospel preached to them” (Matt., 
xi. 4-6). The bishop most 
truly that these principles, being the 
basis of all evangelical labor, are fol- 


insists 


lowed in every apostolic action worthy 
Only the modes of carry- 
This is 


of the name. 
ing out these principles differ. 
why, the bishop says, he has entitled 
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his pages “The Theology of the Aposto- 
late.” He says that, though the Legion 
of Mary is a living incarnation of these 
principles, it doesn’t claim any monopoly 
of them. Willingly it fraternizes with 
all other forms of organization equally 
legitimate, and asks only to walk with 
the other groups, shoulder to shoulder. 
And he ends by trusting that the doc- 
trine that he is going to set forth in the 
ensuing chapters will help all laborers 
who sweat side by side in the vineyard 
of the Lord, and that these pages will 
refresh their sustaining efforts. 


BISHOP NOW WRITING THE EPIC 

OF EDEL QUINN 

Some dozen years ago an Irish girl 
returned from England to her native 
Dublin. Physicians had given her 
two years to live because of her tuber- 
Frank Duff, the supernatural 
realist, suggested that she spend these 


culosis. 


two years as an envoy of the Legion of 
Mary in Africa. People 
said he was killing the girl by sending 
her to such a climate but she went and 
travelled some 40,000 miles through the 


missionary 


missionary territories of that continent. 
Instead of living two years, she lived 
eight years, and left an indelible impres- 
sion at every spot in the brightening 
Continent where she paid a visit; in 
fact, she left a reputation of heroic sanc- 
tity. She died at Niaroba, and over 
her grave the Legionaries of Dublin soon 


after erected a Gaelic cross. Within 
the first year after her death the native 
Legionaries of that mission brought 


into the Church 1000 catechumens, as a 
testimony that the blood of a martyr 
is the seed of Christians! 
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The Solution of the “Isms” 


By C. J. WOOLLEN 


Cas WE discuss any subject for 
long without mentioning some “ism” or 
other? It would seem that the suffix 
has become so convenient that it en- 
ables us to label systems and theories 
without defining them. Every year 
almost, new “isms” are heard of, and to 
inquire too closely what they represent 
in essentials is to mark oneself as hardly 
up to date. The last war produced a 
new crop, such as Hitlerism, Nipponism, 
and the recrudescence of Pan-Slavism; 
while Statism has come to the fore 
again in the political order, and Exis- 
tentialism in the pseudo-philosophical. 


CATALOGUING OF ALL “ISMS” 
AN IMPOSSIBILITY 


To list all the “isms” would be pos- 
sible only to the compiler of an academic 
dictionary, and even he would be in 
danger of leaving many of them out. 
Moreover, his task in giving each a 
meaning in brief is practically impos- 
sible, since each “‘ism’’ demands a tome 
to explain it. A large literature, in 
fact, has grown round most of the 
“isms, putting even original tomes in 
the shade. It is hardly helpful to the 
unenlightened to be informed that 
Buddhism is “the Asiatic religion 
founded by Gaudama Siddartha, called 
Buddha, or ‘enlightened,’ ” especially 
when there is a large opinion that Bud- 
dhism is no religion at all, and not evena 
coherent philosophy. The inquirer also 
does not learn much about Thomism by 
being told that it is “the doctrines of 
Thomas Aquinas and his followers in 
philosophy and theology.” 


It is this inadequacy in ready descrip- 
tions of the “isms” that has led many 
to deprecate the use of the suffix at all. 
When, recently, a new Society was being 
formed for putting forward a_ social 
program on the lines laid down by the 
Popes, its spiritual director said emphati- 
cally: “Do not let us have another 
‘ism.’ A simple title was therefore 
chosen to avoid the accusation that 
any new social doctrine was intended to 
be formulated. 

It may be argued that want of defini- 
tion is not peculiar to the “isms.” The 
same charge may be brought against the 
term, “Christianity.” To those unac- 
quainted with the body of Christian 
doctrine, the term itself conveys little. 
We have, too, the term “Catholicism,” 
which brings Christian doctrine even 
into the “isms.” But it is not a term 
that Catholics themselves use much; it 
is rather one that those outside the 
Church prefer, for it levels Catholic doc- 
trine with man-made philosophies and 
religion. If used by Catholics, it is by 
concession to popular use. 

The same almost may be said of 
“Christianity.” The term “Christian” 
was at first one of derision. To-day, 
“Christianity” is so ill-defined as to in- 
clude in its popular meaning a vague 
common measure of all Christian be- 
lief, whereas Catholics must insist that 
there is no true Christian Church other 
than that founded by Christ Himself. 
Christianity, therefore, is the body of be- 
lief which is the content of revelation- 
no other, in fact, than that taught in its 
entirety by the Catholic Church. 
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While we are unable to do without 
terms which denote doctrines, theories 
or systems, the terms themselves are 
much in danger of being misinterpreted. 
It is facile to supplant a whole philos- 
ophy by its title; in this age of much 
show of learning but little deep thought, 
those who discuss grave subjects with 
little knowledge will be apt to put their 
own subjective interpretation on the 
doctrine any particular “‘ism’’ enshrines. 
Who could study every “‘ism’”’ referred to 
even in ordinary discourse? It will be 
a feat even to have arrived at a thorough 
knowledge of one. Yet, “isms” are 
bandied about as if the thing as well as 
the name were familiar to everyone. 
The “ism” on the lips of the speaker 
saves him from saying what he means, 
even if he knows. 


MULTIPLICATION OF “ISMS” 
MAKES FOR PRETENDED ERUDITION 


Those who dislike the multiplication 
of “isms” have, therefore, good reason 
from the fact that they make for pre- 
tended erudition. But they have still 
further reason in deploring any addition 
to the list of “isms,” because each new 
“ism” may well cloak a false philosophy 
with a look of respectability. Every 
“ism” is to some extent a philosophy, 
even when it parades as a religion. 
The Church may approve certain 
“isms”: Thomism, for instance, which 
she takes under her wing, Scholasticism, 
and Probabilism, but in doing so she 
declares either that their main doctrines 
align with her own, or that their method 
tends to the attainment of truth. Fail- 
ing this test, the “ism” is false. Every 
new “ism” founded on falsity is merely 
an old error in modern guise. We could 
take the whole vast range of “isms” 
from ancient to modern times, and show 
that those which have no basis in true 
doctrine—and they are the majority- 
are fundamentally identical. They are 
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not, as they seem, the original theories 
of strivers after truth; they are, rather, 
the outpourings of the father of lies, 
even though those who propound and 
develop them may be in good faith. And 
the lie is age-long and always the same; 
it is opposition to God and His Church 
embodied, before the Church yet ex- 
isted, in the devil’s promise: “You 
shall be as gods.” 


COMMON MEASURE OF FALSITY 
IN MODERN “ISMS” 


We could form a synthesis of every 
“ism” that is not an aspect of Catholic 
truth; we could show that each has a 
common measure of falsity. But some 
will say that this has already been done, 
over forty years ago, by the supreme 
authority, Pope Pius X, in his Encycli- 


cal “‘Pascendi,” against the doctrines of 


the Modernists. There he shows that 
the Modernist “sustains and includes 
within himself a manifold personality: 
he is a philosopher, a believer, a theolo- 
gian, an historian, a critic, an apologist, 
a reformer.” The Pope, having ana- 
lyzed Modernism as expressed by the 
Modernist in all these réles, says further: 
“And now with our eyes fixed upon the 
whole system, no one will be surprised 
that We should define it to be the syn- 
thesis of all heresies. Undoubtedly, 
were anyone to attempt the task of col- 
lecting together all the errors that have 
been broached against the faith and to 
concentrate into one the sap and sub- 
stance of them all, he could not succeed 
in doing so better than the Modernists 
have done. Nay, they have gone far- 
ther than this, for, as We have already 
intimated, their system means the de- 
struction, not of the Catholic religion 
alone, but of all religion. Hence, the 
rationalists are not wanting in their 
applause, and the most frank and sincere 
amongst them congratulate themselves 
on having found in the Modernists 
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the most valuable of all their allies.” 

In the Encyclical, the Pope mentions 
Agnosticism, Atheism, Symbolism, Fide- 
ism; he refers indirectly to Rationalism, 
Protestantism, Lutheranism, Immanent- 
ism, Evolutionism, Americanism, Islam- 
ism, Presbyterianism, Laicism. <A 
zealous editor of one edition of the Encyc- 
lical has even headed a_ paragraph 
“Propagandism.” That is an excellent 
word to indicate the science of propa- 
ganda, but it serves also as a reminder 
that the abstract “isms” representing 
particular systems of thought are not to 
be confused with the “isms” that are 
common substantives: baptism, cate- 
chism, heroism, and the rest. 


MODERNISM INCLUDES EVERY 
OTHER FALSITY 


We may well ask at this date whether 
or not there is any point in emphasizing 
the synthesis that Pius X was at such 
pains to make, and whether indeed there 
is presumption in endeavoring to enlarge 
upon it. The fact that Modernism em- 
braces every other falsity is sufficient 
answer to those who maintain that it is 
an outmoded heresy. False doctrine 
remains false whatever its guise, and 
modern heresies tend especially in the 
direction of Modernism in the technical 
sense because of the Intellectualism 
of the times. Intellectualism may be 
briefly defined as the system or vogue 
which glorifies the intellect at the ex- 
pense of the will. It is basely material- 
istic, although it pretends to be “‘spirit- 
ual.”” The atheist who claims to put 
the things of the mind in the forefront 
may appear to pay tribute to the superi- 
ority of mind over matter. But in 
reality he does no such thing. For in 
refusing to acknowledge the spirituality 
of the soul and its immortality he places 
it on a par with earthly clay. The mod- 
ern craze for more and more education 
without reference to the Last Things is 


not a solicitude for spiritual welfare, but 
a counsel of despair, for without hope of 
a future life there is nothing to do but 
to make the best of mind as well as body 
in this. 


INTELLECTUAL BASIS OF 
FALSE “ISMS” 


The Communist, therefore, though to 
him mind is merely material, makes 
much of intellectuality. And in these 
times intellectual heresies have shifted 
the spotlight on to sociological prob- 
lems. Heresy to-day shows itself in so- 
cial doctrine rather than in professedly 
theological, though, in spite of the 
change of emphasis, it is, and must al- 
ways be, theological in essence. The 
Church’s doctrine embraces matters of 
morals as well as faith; and social doc- 
trine, being the extension into social life 
of the principles contained in the Ten 
Commandments, is equally her prov- 
ince. Communism, if analyzed, will be 
found to contain all heresies; it, as well 
as Modernism, is the quintessence of 
error. 

We cannot doubt that Pope Pius X 
was aware of this when he wrote his 
Encyclical on Modernism. It was the 
same Pope who, two years before that 
Encyclical was issued, said: ‘“The ob- 
ject on which Catholic Action ought 
chiefly to set its forces in motion is the 
practical solution of the social question 
according to Christian principles.”” He 
knew of the condemnation of Commu- 
nism by Pope Pius IX as far back as 
1846, and the warnings of Pope Leo 
XIII, who, it must be noted, bracketed 
the three “isms,” Socialism, Commun- 
ism, and Nihilism, in his Encyclical 
“Concerning Modern Errors.” But it 
was Pope Pius X’s task to delineate the 
intellectual basis of false “isms.” He 
left it to his successors to demonstrate 
their practical application in the su- 
preme error of Communism. 
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COMMUNISM BASED ON 

LIBERALISM AND LAICISM 

In his Encyclical on Communism, 
Pope Pius XI shows that “ever since the 
days when groups of ‘intellectuals’ took 
it upon themselves to loose civilization 
from the bonds of morality and religion, 
Our Predecessors explicitly drew the at- 
tention of the world to the consequences 
of this separation of Christianity from 
human society.”” He thus emphasizes 
the “intellectual” origin of this most 
material philosophy, and stresses that 
the Popes have constantly issued warn- 
ings against it. He points out that Leo 
XIII defined it as “the fatal plague 
which insinuates itself into the very 
marrow of human society only to bring 
about its ruin.” 

He himself shows, further, that Com- 
munism has been erected on the bases of 
Liberalism and Laicism. All through 
the Encyclicals we see how the various 
“isms” merge into one another, and de- 
rive from each other. The Pope warns 
the faithful that Humanitarianism be- 
comes a cloak for Communist activity. 

The simplest way of explaining Com- 
munism as the synthesis of heresies is to 
examine the nature of error itself. Un- 
truth in the mind need not be on a par 
with the lie on the lips, for a man always 
lies knowing very well what is the truth; 
indeed, unless he is aware that what he is 
saying is untrue, there is no formal of- 
fense; he does not actually lie. Many a 
man will hold also to error, unconscious 
that it is error. But we are here consid- 
ering error in the objective sense; er- 
ror, Whether held in good faith or not, 
has its origin in the father of lies. Error 
has many degrees of deviation from the 
truth, but in so far as it is error, it has 
an element of opposition to God, who is 
all truth. 

Simple error is not as a rule morally 
harmful, though in its consequences it 
may be physically so, even deadly. A 
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man counting his way down twice eight- 
een steps in the dark, and thinking they 
make thirty-four may have a nasty 
tumble at the bottom. Or the pedes- 
trian, setting out on a four-mile walk 
under the cliff, assured that the tide 
never reaches so far, may learn how 
wrong he was only when it is too late. 
Moral harm will result if a man deliber- 
ately defies truth by believing what can 
be proved to be wrong; to deny delib- 
erately and knowingly any article of re- 
vealed truth is, of course, wrong in it- 
self. But since knowledge influences 
conduct, error will inevitably issue in 
wrongful action. 

It is when closely connected series or 
groups of errors are developed into a 
scheme or system that they become a 
most dangerous challenge to truth—in 
reality a systematic defiance of God. 
Again, this defiance may not be purpos- 
ive on the part of those who have pro- 
duced the system, or adhere to it; but 
viewed objectively, it is in opposition to 
the truth which is in Him. False _phi- 
losophies carried to their logical conclu- 
sion will invariably lead to the denial of 
God. That they do not always do so 
follows from the fact that few are logi- 
cal. Even a system of false mathemat- 
ics which refused to accept most mathe- 
matical conclusions would end in skepti- 
cisim, for it would lead to a denial of 
universal law. And it is when false 
philosophies become false theology that 
they are condemned as heresies. 


COMMUNISM A FORTHRIGHT 
DEFIANCE OF GOD 


But if in all false “‘isms’’ we have at 
least the beginning of a denial of God, in 
Communism we have a confessed anti- 
God philosophy. Communism is the 
conclusion of all other false “‘isms.”’ It 
is the goal to which they have all led. 
In its forthright defiance of God, it dis- 
plays the characteristic which they often 
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seem to lack, or which has been hidden. 
It is error in its fullness, not indeed with- 
out cloak or subterfuge, but by its 
fundamental and stark atheism. This 
is all the more evident when we consider 
once more the gross materialism of the 
Communist philosophy. By clinging to 
matter as the final good, the Communist 
has set up a created rival to God which 
will allow of nothing short of banishing 
God altogether from his scheme of 
things. 

We are apt to look back upon the 
great men of the Victorian era and think 
of their particular false philosophies as 
mild indeed compared with this atro- 
cious ideology that has captured the 
minds of men to-day. And we like to 
imagine that Charles Dickens, for in- 
stance, was content with his Socianism, 
because he was hardly equipped to bat- 
tle with the false theological theories 
that had their root in the Reformation. 
Or that John Ruskin, with his estheti- 
cism, was in reality feeling his way to 
the truth. We think we have more rea- 
son for this inasmuch as Ruskin in later 
life carefully erased some of the most 
anti-Catholic passages from his works. 
With the great opportunities that such 
men would have had to-day in learning 
about the Catholic religion, we like to 
think they would have become Catho- 
lics, had they lived in our times. 


MOST OF THE VICTORIAN “ISMS” 
DEVELOPED INTO COMMUNISM 


But the critics will point out that, 
with the exception of a comparatively 
very few, the non-Catholic intellectuals 
of to-day do not come into the Church. 
On the contrary, many of the great 
writers tend to go Leftish, even if they 
do not come out strongly in favor of 
Communism. It would seem that all 
those “isms” which attracted the Victo- 
rians have to-day developed into, or 
crystallized in, the Communist heresy— 


another indication that false philoso- 
phies resolve themselves into the domi- 
nant false ideology of modern times. 

We may look at just a few of the 
“isms,” taken at random, and examine 
how their basic tenets tune in with Com- 
munism. Humanitarianism—what is it 
but a spurious love of fellow-men, based 
on a brotherhood which is also spurious 
because it recognizes no Fatherhood of 
God? An utterly materialistic way of 
thought and action because it sees noth- 
ing beyond this life and regards men as 
so many bodies without souls. Its pre- 
tended love may betray its nature, as 
when it seeks to employ such methods 
as euthanasia. Any good that may be 
done in the name of humanitarianism is 
done by people who have retained some 
notion of Christian charity, and do not 
recognize the parody for what it is. 

Then Liberalism—the — transferring 
into the political sphere of the principle 
of private judgment of the Reformation. 
It issues in a license to think and do 
what is judged by the individual as right 
or expedient without any reference to 
authority or a standard of morality. 
Just as Protestantism makes every man 
his own pope, so does Liberalism make 
every man his own god. There are for 
him no absolutes, and therefore no Ab- 
solute. His whole outlook is a vast sub- 
jectivism. 

A scheme of conduct that ignores 
standards will give us also Pragmatism, 
which, seeing nothing beyond material 
ends, must lead to a denial of God. 
Similarly, Positivism, denying the valid- 
ity of human reason, seeks in creatures 
the final satisfaction of the intellect. 
It need be no wonder that its worship 
found expression in Humanism, by 
which it made a god of humanity and 
so allied itself with Pantheism, the wor- 
ship of Nature. Allied again to all 
these other “isms” is Rationalism, which 
is so irrational as to reverse right 
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reason to “prove” that there is no God. 

In the social order, false philosophies 
lead to such evils as Capitalism, the ma- 
terialistic religion of those who have 
made the acquisition of money the su- 
preme aim of life; in so far as it is a phi- 
losophy, claiming to be a true one, it is a 
denial of the preéminence of the next 
life. That men may be capitalists and 
still keep a hold on religious truth is due 
to a common inability or refusal to un- 
derstand the basis of their materialistic 
beliefs and practices. There is, more- 
over, a latent Hedonism in all practices 
which seek to make the best of material 
things by ignoring the reality of the spir- 
itual. 


HEDONISTIC TENDENCY OF 
COMMUNISM 


The hedonistic tendency of Commu- 
nism is implicit in its professed desire to 
make a heaven of earth. And, although 
Communism pretends to be at the oppo- 
site pole to Capitalism, it is in fact its 
very close ally. Capitalism merges into 
Communism, as writers such as Belloc 
and Dawson have pointed out, and as 


even Marx at one time admitted. Cap- 
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italism and Communism have a com- 
mon materialistic aim. Capitalism can 
use Communism, as it can use any sys- 
tem or regime out of which it can make 
profit. Communism needs capital to 
put its policies into practice, and has 
particular need to usurp Capitalism’s 
functions. Nor does this mean the 
death of Capitalism, but only a transfer 
of its principles toserve different masters. 

False “isms” may be rivals for a time, 
but they eventually show themselves as 
on the same side. Marx was basically 
right in seeing the merging of thesis and 
synthesis; he was wrong in its applica- 
tion. He should have seen it as the 
merging of “isms” throughout the years. 
It is no accident that men have seen in 
the different ages of the Church new her- 
esies as heralding the coming of Anti- 
christ. In a sense, each heresy—theo- 
logical, philosophical, or social—heralds 
Satan. It is of the essence of Commu- 
nism that it is imperialistic; it has world 
domination in view as a matter of 
course. But, together with enslave- 
ment of bodies, it enslaves intellects. 
All falsity of thought is caught up in its 
all-embracing untruth. 
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Introduction to Catholic 
Action 


BY FRANCIS X. MAYER, S.J. 


W. MIGHT preface this look-see 
into a highly controversial apostolate 
with a fact. Detroit’s Holy Trinity 
parish is poor, dreadfully poor, yet 
growing richer daily in the “revolution” 
taking place there, a Christian revolu- 
tion. Fr. Clement Kern, the pastor, his 
assistants and their parishioners are 
allin on it. Today, a national Catholic 
magazine, reports on their activities in 
its January, 1951, issue. Father Kern 
is convinced that the apostolate in the 
parish is not the work of the priests 


alone. At the present time, a group of 


from twelve to sixteen laywomen of the 
parish meet weekly to plan for the apos- 
tolate. “A real, integral change is nec- 
essary. Lay people have to become real 
apostles in the neighborhood,” Fr. Kern 
says. 

At these weekly meetings there is 
time for meditation, for reading books 
like “Revolution in a City Parish.” It 
is no mere Study Club. Together, the 
priests and laity have been meeting tem- 
poral needs of the parish: credit unions, 
a parish medical clinic. But it is also 
their conviction that the spiritual must 
come first, if not in time at least in evalu- 
ation. So, doggedly they have been 


working on dialog Masses and the use of 


the missal. Such urgent temporal prob- 
lems as Fr. Kern is meeting here are the 
things interfering with the full Christian 
living of his people. He is not compla- 
cent about what has been done; it is but 
a beginning. And the same situation 
exists elsewhere. 


The fact illustrates a point. Here isa 
natural, spontaneous adaptation of the 
technique, an exposé of which follows. 
We shall also indicate why it is so natu- 
ral to fall in with this method. 


KEY TO SOLUTION OF 
OUR SOCIAL DISORDER 


Catholic Action, which we shall take 
out of the clouds as we go along, is a key 
to a solution of our social disorder. The 
Popes insist on this. Pius XI declared 
in strong words: ‘“‘Without Catholic 
Action it would be a miracle—a miracle 
one cannot ask of God—if any practical 
result were obtained in the work of 
restoring sociely.””! 

In a paper entitled “Catholique Ac- 
tion et Restauration Sociale,” Fr. Des- 
marais, O.P., of Canada, put his point 
across before the Canadian Social Stud- 
ies Week Assembly better than I could 
do and with more authority. 





“To pretend that the development 
of Catholic Action groups is going to 
stop the effects of existing disorder and 
confusion and will create a glorious 
new social order, exposes us to the 
ironical smiles of godless sociologists. 
These wise ones of the world with 
their vaunted — scientific method 
(which, paradoxically enough, makes 
them so unscientific in the domain of 
things so foreign to them as religion) 
are under the impression that Catho- 


1 Letter of Pius XI to the Argentine Hier- 
archy, 4.2.31. Quoted in: ‘What Does the 
Pope Say About Catholic Action,” Pellegrini 
& Co. Ltd., Sydney, Australia, p. 22. 
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lic Action is just a new sort of pious 

confraternity of Catholics erected by 

Pope Pius XI.2 And they shrug their 

shoulders. ‘How naive,’ they say; 

‘do you seriously think your Catholic 

Action can conquer a problem as huge 

and complicated as restoring the social 

order? What blindness not to see 
that you’re confusing the two orders, 
religious and secular, in such a pro- 
fessional question! Give us your 
opinion on the workability of the 

Marshall Plan, or the Taft-Hartley 

Bill, but don’t get entangled by pre- 

senting a religious remedy to a social 

evil,’ ”’8 

Thus they talk, and thus they show 
their woeful incompetence, continues 
Fr. Desmarais, for they misunderstand 
the exact nature of Catholic Action, and 
they fail to grasp the prodigious power 
there is in C.A. for this transformation 
of the social order into an ordered and 
God-fearing society.‘ 

In his Encyclical “Divini Redempto- 
ris,” Pius XI makes clear and precise 
the scope of Catholic Action, showing 
that it is really a social apostolate, since 
its object is to extend the kingdom of 
Christ, not only among individuals, but 
especially in families and in sociely. 


THREE VITAL ROOTS OF 

A SOUND SOCIETY 

In general, how does Catholic Action 
cover these three vital roots of a sound 
society? First, in recruiting and form- 
ing its members, militants, it stresses the 
role of grace. By teaching them to mas- 
ter those passions which overthrow so- 
cial harmony, and by giving them a 
mastery of more than the natural vir- 
tues, it provides them with a_ solid 
grounding. Catholic Actionists become 
better cilizens, because by their esteem 

? Discourse of Pius XI to the parishioners 
of St. Maria in Transportina of Rome, 4.12.24, 
ibid., p. 23. 

3 Semaine Social du Canada (XXle Ses- 
sion, Ottawa, 1944), p. 249. 


i. Discourse of Pius XI to Catholic Journal- 
ists, 26.6.29, thid., p. 24. 
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of the infused virtues engrained in them 
they find it easier to reach the lesser per- 
fection of the acquired virtues. Thus 
moulded, and proud of their faith, pure 
in this everyday living of theirs, joyous 
to be alive as adopted sons of God, they 
are launched by Catholic Action into a 
spiritual conquest of others, of everyone 
upon whom they bear the slightest in- 
fluence, bringing their fellow-men to 
this new-found joy. Catholic Action 
provides them with the cleverest of 
techniques, the means used by a handful 
of Communists to alarm the whole world 
and cause it to totter with insecurity and 
hatred, a means by which they achieve 
the conquest of an environment. For 
there, where any other apostle of the 
people would be received with suspicion, 
this product of his own milieu is accepted 
and respected. 

Vicious forces are tearing the family 
apart in the U. S. and elsewhere to-day. 
Hence Fr. Patrick Peyton’s anxiety and 
highly successful scheme to resanctify it 
through family prayer together. Much 
of the effort being made to save the fam- 
ily only touches the surface. Wage 
laws, housing plans, divorce laws, recre- 
ational facilities do not affect the false 
mentality eating away at the roots, nor 
the selfishness generated by the pleasure 
lust of the individuals constituting the 
family. The family ideal has to be re- 
covered. Catholic Action is in the cru- 
sade. A Christian Family Movement 
grew up overnight out of the exigency 
itself. Regina Bess reports on those 
beginnings for Today in an interview 
with the Crowleys, the founders. 

She asked how it all started. The 
answer was that a couple of talkative 
guys like the interviewed (Mr. Crowley) 
got together to talk about individual 
family problems only to suddenly realize 
that they weren't so individual. The 
next step was a discussion group. Then 
with the impetus of a retreat they or- 
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ganized along the Jocist technique lines, 
under the guidance of a chaplain. They 
were soon a family movement of hus- 
bands and wives meditating together on 
the New Testament and the liturgy, and 
carrying out a common action. As a 
result, they just naturally grew closer 
together. As this unity grows, it 
spreads throughout the parish. At pres- 
ent five or six couples comprise a group 
and meet in one another’s homes, under 
the guidance of a chaplain. Our bish- 
ops have put into the hands of such two 
rich documents one on the family, the 
other on the child. 


MORAL ATMOSPHERE ESSENTIAL 
FOR SOCIAL RESTORATION 


In order that a program of social res- 
toration succeed, it is essential that a 
general atmosphere of healthy morality 
prevail. Catholic Action accomplishes 
such a change. The laity realize that 
many of the faults of society are the re- 
sult of social pressure, irresistible pressure 


on pampered wills. Thus, a change of 


almosphere. It must be made easier to 
practise virtue. The militant does not 
just see the problems and discusss them, 
nor try to attack them on a_ private 
scale. A siege must be started against 
the immorality through demands made 
on the authorities and backed up by a 
sizable force of like-minded individuals 
whose numbers mean results. 

With a clarity of vision which inspired 
his hatred of Catholicism, M. Clemen- 
ceau once said: “If Christians set about 
practising the Gospel, the social question 
is solved.” Catholic Action trains its 
members to do that. Society is com- 
prised of souls, men with souls. It 
needs the victory of the spirit that it 
may live in harmony and happiness. 


CATHOLIC ACTION NOT 
SOMETHING NEW 


It must be evident already that Cath- 


olic Action is not something new. It is 
the acknowledgment of a duty recog- 
nized even by the first Christians and 
preached by the Apostles themselves. 
Hence, it entails a return to those times 
in a certain sense. Catholic Action, 
like Christianity itself, is a way of life. 
In the memorable words of Pope Pius 
XI: ‘We have defined Catholic Action 
as: the codperation of the laity in the 
hierarchical apostolate.”® Christ said: 
“As My Father has sent Me, so I also 
send you.” The Church to-day says 
to the laity of C.A.: “As Christ has 
sent me, so I also send you; I have 
chosen you from among all Catholics in 
order that you might go into the midst 
of society and bring the fruits of the 
spiritual life.” What would the twelve 
Apostles have done, lost in the immen- 
sity of a pagan world, if they had not 
been able to summon to their aid collabo- 
rators—men, women, old people, sol- 
diers, statesmen, even youngsters—and 
say to them: “We have a_ heavenly 
treasure. Will you help us to spread it 
and offer it to everyone?” The early 
documents of the Church are magnifi- 
cent. St. Paul ends his letters with a 
litany of names, mostly lay men with 
even some women, who helped him in 
the apostolate. Pope Pius XII himself 
cited the Epistles of St. Paul which enu- 
merate lay apostles of both sexes. He 
stressed how the Church of Rome, the 
heart of Christendom, owed its exist- 
ence to the zeal of lay people such as 
Sebastian, Tiburtius, Cecilia, Tarsicius, 
Achilleus, and others who were ready 
to give all for the triumph of the cause. 
Paul did not stress in vain to his flock 
and the early Church the solidarity of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. Even 
though we are not losing sight of the 





5 Letter of Pius XI to Cardinal Gasparri, 
24.1.27, ibid., p. 6. 
6 St. John, xx. 21. 
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special action of the Holy Spirit in the 
phenomenal spread of the faith in 
apostolic times, still we cannot fail to 
attribute much of its wildfire-like char- 
acter to the neophytes helping the first 
Apostles. 

But something happened, after a 
time. As Fr. Mathieu, S.J., has put it 
so well: “Ardent and heroic in the 
hours of trial and persecution the lay 
people degenerated under the balm of 
peace. Then came the stimulus of re- 
forming Popes, and Catholic Action 
again revived. Thus, Christianity of 
the Middle Ages and the great Thir- 
teenth Century. But, this was not sus- 
tained for long.’” 


THREE CAUSES OF LAPSE OF 

LAY APOSTOLATE 

Fr. Mathieu attributes the lapse into 
decadence of the lay apostolate to three 
things: (1) national rivalries which 
made men lose sight of Christian unity, 
with a consequent loss of the spirit of 
solidarity; (2) the vogue of a return to 
pagan antiquity in the time of the Ren- 
aissance, which naturally lowered reli- 
gious fervor; (3) the theory of free in- 
terpretation preached at the time of the 
Reformation, which led infallibly to 
liberalistic individualism whose influence 
is felt even to-day in Catholic society. 
Such a situation was taken cognizance 
of by the great Popes of modern times. 

It was Pope Pius [X who was appar- 
ently the first to start thinking along 
lines of Catholic Action. Leo XIII 
mentions this in a letter in which he re- 
calls: “Our predecessor dedicated him- 
self to organize the-common action of 
Catholics under the auspices of the bish- 
ops.”> This was the first call to organize 
the laity. Why had such an organiza- 
7“Quid Novien A.C.? Studies in Catholic 
Action” (Seminaire Universitaire, Ottawa, 
Ontario), Third Talk, p. 3. 

®Seminaire Universitaire Studies, ibid., 
“What Is Catholic Action,” p. 2. 
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tion become necessary? First, because 
of a lack of priests, and secondly because 
of the impossibility for the priest to pen- 
etrate all milieus. 

Leo XIII 
“Graves de Communi,” he appeals to 
the laity “to lend their help to the clergy, 
under the direction of one or many 
priests.” And “the laity have to co- 
operate in their (the bishops’) aposto- 
late.’’ 

Pope Pius X social 
character of Catholic Action. In the 
Encyclical on Catholic Action he states: 
“All the faithful without exception have 
to devote themselves to the interests of 
according to the will of 


is more explicit. In 


stressed the 


God and men... 
the bishops.”’ 

Benedict XV retains that social aspect 
of Catholic Action linked with the rela- 
tions between employee and employer: 
“We launch an appeal to the promoters 
of Catholic Action ... to pay attention 
to the service of the working class.””"! 

But only with Pope Pius XI did these 
vague notices begin to materialize into a 
definite plan for this great apostolate. 
The thought of this grand Pontiff might 
be summed up thus: Catholic Action is 
a providential means of saving our 
society ravaged by the evil of laicism. 
His documents point out the definition, 
the nature, the program, and the im- 
portance and necessity of Catholic 
Action. 

This “Pope of C.A.” 
the great source of the evil oppressing 


realized that 


our age, the cause of so many defections 
especially in the working classes, was 
the attitude of the laity, its disinter- 
estedness in the work of the Church on 
earth, its almost total lack of apostolic 


spirit. Formerly, the attitude of most 


* Ibid., p. 2. 
 Tbhid., p. 2. Pope Pius X in Encyclical “II 
Fermo Proposito” 11.6.1905. 


11 Tbhid., p. 4. 
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laymen was defensive: a crawling into 
a spiritual fortress to protect themselves 
from the world, a double-faced policy, 
one for public life and the other for 
private. Scarcely ever could the aver- 
age layman be induced to speak out 
concerning his religion for fear of arous- 
ing ridicule or provoking laughter. 
For instance, in our own country until 
rather recently how little influence were 
our thirty million Catholics exerting! 
And there is still an urgent need for 
Catholic leaders who can rechristianize 
the American home, the economic scene, 
political life, etc. 


SPECIFIC GOALS OF 

CATHOLIC ACTION 

When His Holiness pleaded for Catho- 
lic Action, he had three ends in view: 
the supreme goal, which was to preserve 
those souls who are still faithful to 
Christ in their fidelity, and to bring 
back the fallen-aways; then the par- 
ticular ends which were the press, the 
family, the school, the moral standards, 
a restoration of Christ everywhere; 
finally, a more immediate end, which is 
the formation of souls to greater spiritual 
vigor, the creation of leaders. 

Pope Pius XI, speaking on May 18, 
1929, to some pilgrims from Yugoslavia 
said: “‘Catholic Action is nothing else 
but the necessary and natural manifesta- 
tion of Christian life. There can be no 
action without the supposition of life.’’!? 
He called it the “Christian life in 
action.” It was again Christ telling us 
that He had come that we might have 
life more abundantly. The dominant 
note of the Pope was that C.A. was the 
unfolding of the Christian life. On 
May 22, 1933, he said to the Spanish 
pilgrims: “‘All young people of all ages, 
including young girls and Christian 
mothers, must work and labor in 


12 Tbid., p. 4. 


Catholic Action.’!? Thus, he indicated 
the necessity and universality of this 
movement which was “‘to Us the apple 
of our eye.” 

However, Catholic Action is not 
something to be imposed upon the laity 
from above either by orders of the Popes, 
directives of bishops, or importunate 
demands and wishes of priests. It has 
its roots in the supernatural principle 
of grace given to the faithful, the grace 
which comes to them at Baptism and 
especially at Confirmation. It per- 
tains to their whole life; it is a flowering 
of that supernatural life within them. 
The Church does not need to instill any 
other principles of life in those whose 
collaboration it asks than what is 
already there. The only thing needed 
is someone to stir up that grace. And 
that is best done by impressing on lay 
people the beauty of the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body “‘in season and out of 
season,” as St. Paul tells us. Leaders 
in this movement need this doctrine 
above all. 


CATHOLIC ACTION IMPOSSIBLE 
WITHOUT ORGANIZATION 


Realist as he was, Pope Pius XI 
understood that, without organization 
and a framework to build upon, this 
apostolate, no matter how promising, 
was, bound to founder. Catholic Ac- 
tion, as envisaged by His Holiness, took 
for granted that the laity would be 
united and organized; they would be 
C.A. only under this condition. He was 
appealing to the laity to pool their in- 
dividual efforts, to develop a Christian 
army. He called all the baptized to 
arms, and traced out for them in general 
terms the plan of combat—a formative 
movement of the faithful working to- 
gether to make society better, grouping 
themselves into homogeneous groups 





13 [bid., p. 4. 
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varied according to the needs and the 
environments, wisely planned among 
themselves and strongly bound to one 
another under the authority of the bish- 
ops and sharing in the apostolate. 
Therefore, for the future, it was not 
enough to be a_ prayerful Catholic; 
one was also called upon to get into the 
fight. Nor was an apostolate prompted 
by one’s private zeal enough. It must 
be public and social in view for the con- 
version of society itself. In his letter 
of December 12, 1934, His Eminence, 
Cardinal Pacelli, now gloriously reigning 
as Pope, indicated that “the organized 
participation of laymen in the hierarchic 
apostolate” was of the very essence of 
Catholic Action. 


CHRISTIANIZING OF ENVIRONMENT 

IS SPECIFIC AIM 

From what has already been said, the 
aim of Catholic Action becomes quite 
clear. This is not an organization to 
provide activity for boys and girls and 
to keep them near the Church and off 
the streets. Nor is its aim the promo- 
tion of religious activity like frequent 
Communion or the work of committees 
who plan retreats or distribute Catholic 
literature. Its aim is the total re- 
christianization or christianizalion of an 
environment. All the people, all their 
thoughts, and all the institutions they 
use—movies, books and 





libraries, 
dances, etc.—are to be given a Christian 
orientation by Catholic Action. The 
purpose, therefore, is the restoration of 
all things in Christ, the saving of the 
world by rechristianizing it, making it 
live in a Christian manner. It is 
designed to be an animating force— 
a force which leads to action, which 
organizes, prepares and directs in a 
Christian way the practical social life 
of those it comes in contact with. 
Catholic Action groups, therefore, have 
to be organized as well as possible to 
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stimulate those others they will in- 
fluence. The members have to be 
chosen carefully, for their value as 
Christian forces either potentially or 
actually, and for their apostolic ability. 
We say potentially, because Catholic 
Action in recruiting its 
militants, frequently draws them from 
a life of sin, almost always from an 


leaders, its 


indolent state of indifference with re- 
gard to the apostolate (except to-day 
in the U.S.A. where the widespread 
phenomenon of spontaneous enthusiasm 
to do something for their Faith seems 
Catholic 
Action can make the Faith a vibrant 
life and an inspiring cause for every 
Catholic. The practice of the Faith 
ceases to be a mere automatic per- 
And the living of their Faith 
is no longer a dull routine, with prac- 
credulity and 
For now they begin living 
a full life of religion, and the knowledge 
of the Church’s dogmas and the sound 
teaching of Catholic moralists serve to 


to be impelling thousands). 


formance. 


tices bordering upon 


superstition. 


intensify the personal friendship which 
binds the soul to God, stressing a 
personal relationship with Jesus Christ. 
Thus, C.A. good 
Catholics and true apostles in that be- 
The ways in which they will 
vo about this tremendous task of re- 


members become 


coming. 


christianization are many and usually 
elicited by the concrete circumstances 
in which these lay apostles find them- 


selves. 


VARIOUS WAYS OF ATTALNING 
OBJECTIVES 

(1) Christian ideas must be dif- 
fused outside and beyond the confines 
of our Catholic organizations. 
This end is attained by a work like that 
undertaken recently by the Knights of 
Columbus, through advertising of the 
Catholic misunderstood 
points of doctrine in magazines with 


good 


position on 
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wide circulation and in newspapers, plus 
the offer of free literature and helpful 
correspondence with those further in- 
terested. 

(2) Pressure may be brought on in- 
fluential bodies like the U.N. for an 
official recognition by this international 
body of God, in whom our hope of last- 
ing peace ultimately resides. 

(3) There must be relentless por- 
trayal of the truth and enlightened ef- 
forts to safeguard the correct inter- 
pretation of the law of our land from a 
recurrence of such things as the Mc- 
Collum decision on the school question. 

(4) Sincere and serious study must 
be made by Catholics in both manage- 
ment and labor to achieve a workable 
solution to their problems in line with 
such papal 
Councils, ete. 


suggestions as Industry 


OLD AND NEW IDEAS BEHIND 
CATHOLIC ACTION 


The idea behind Catholic Action is 
old, as we have said, but it is also evi- 
dent that there is likewise something 
new here, even if only in accidentals. 

Thus, the insistence of the Church 
to-day on the obligation of taking part 
in this apostolate. The laity may find 
this strange, because they had almost 
lost sight of the privilege which was 
theirs in this connection, and which had 
been considered such from the beginning 
of the Church’s history. 

Then, there is to-day a better under- 
standing of fundamental doctrines. _In- 
numerable studies of the Mystical Body 
dogma and the doctrine of the Kingship 
of Christ have developed and created 
social and economic repercussions. The 
apostle of to-day has within easy reach 
all the principles and even some experi- 
mental applications to guide him in his 
quasi-sacerdotal labor. 

Thirdly, the apostolate is erected into 
a system. This is the most striking 


aspect of modern C.A. We are using 
various techniques and procedure en- 
tirely unknown to the Apostolic helpers. 

The greatest scandal of the nine- 
teenth century, according to Pope Pius 
XI, was that the Church had lost the 
greater part of the working classes. 
It was an attempt to get the masses back 
to the Church that led Canon Cardijn 
to labor over a plan which would meet 
the papal wishes satisfactorily and solve 
the crisis of modern times. The Canon, 
a Belgian, saw that if the workers of our 
days, grouped by the thousands in fac- 
tories and mills and mines, were to be 
saved, then their environment, every- 
thing that influences the worker, must 
be rechristianized. He saw that there 
was no use giving light to an individual 
and then sending him back into dark- 
The whole milieu (environment) 
must be made bright again. To do this, 
or for any priest to do it, seemed and is 
an impossibility. How could a priest 
come to know what was happening in- 
And if the authorities 
allowed him to wander at will about 
a factory in which his parishoners or 


ness. 


side a factory? 


subjects were employed, would he see 
conditions as they actually were, or 
would things be prettied up and every- 
one be on best behavior? Then, even 
if information got to the priest which 
was accurate, if he knew all the evils, 
and had worked out a_ solution for 
each—would he be able to do anything? 
Would those who ran such shops and 
encouraged such degradation give him 
half a chance to reform them? The 
Catholic worker must purify his own 
milieu. And if he is to make his en- 
vironment Christ-conscious, he must 
know what Christ Himself wants. He 
must then be instructed by a priest. 
And if he is to do all this without of- 
fense, without arousing bitter opposi- 
tion, which might well destroy his whole 
aim, he must be prudent, 
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ORIGIN OF THE INQUIRY 
METHOD 


Hence, Canon Cardijn thumbed 
through St. Thomas for the treatment on 
the virtue of prudence. Here he found 
the nucleus for his Inquiry Method of 
“Observe, Judge and Act.” If we wish 
to succeed in any achievement, in- 
sisted St. Thomas, we must act pru- 
dently: we must see the facts or condi- 
tions, weigh them against general prin- 
ciples, judge them, and, then and then 
only, act according to that judgment. 
This is what the Canon taught them 
after he had contacted a few workers. 
He first convinced them of their place 
in God’s divine plan, won them to the 
cause of rechristianizing their sur- 
roundings, and then he asked them to 
observe what went on around them. 
Thus, he got first-hand information 
about the inner life of places in the 
priests’ parishes or under the priests’ 
jurisdiction which were closed to him. 
The Inquiry Method seems to be so 
simple and refreshingly lacking in the 
complexities of some high-pressured 
organizations that one might think it 
would spread like wildfire. But, be- 
cause it is an eminently prudent thing, 
it is also a slow work. 

Above all, this is not just another 
Study Club or Discussion Club. Ac- 
cording to Cardinal Gasparri, Catholic 
Action is not a directive action in the 
theoretical order, but executive in the 
practical order. “It is a movement 
which looks forward simply to practical 
results, concrete, tangible results.’’!4 
Now, the first results the militants of 
Catholic Action have to achieve is the 
reform of their own lives before setting 
out to reform their surroundings. 


IMPORTANCE OF SPECIALIZED 
TECHNIQUE 


Just how important is this special 
technique employed by Catholic Ac- 
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tion? 
environment necessary to C.A.? 
of the severest criticism levelled against 
the whole movement stems from the fact 
that it impresses some Americans as an 
imported thing, something that will run 
roughshod over all our other highly 
organized societies, and also; implicitly, 
something that is accordingly super- 
fluous. It also seems to bear the ear- 
marks of a reforming movement in the 
distasteful sense. It was bound, from 
the start, to meet opposition. 

aul de Duc, in a paper entitled 
“The Obligation of Specialization,” 
states a fact with which, I believe, we 
must allagree. Heasks: “Is specializa- 
tion according to the milieu necessary 
to Catholic Action?” Then he quotes 
Pope Pius XII calling in the “golden 
rule of Catholic Action.” Why? Be- 
cause under the circumstances of pres- 
ent times that is the means most 
adapted to the end. When this golden 
rule is violated, Catholic Action turns 
into a Study Club or a Social Club, 
and can never be the vital, living, zealous 
apostolate projected; because, when a 
group is mixed in sex (except for the 
apostolate of the Christian Family 
Movement), age, or vocation or all 
three together, it never gets down to 
specific problems of a specific environ- 
ment, never even lets itself get excited 
about the plight of fellow-students or 


Is specialization according to 
Some 


workers. You cannot start with this 
idea: we shall get together a group 


composed of all in our neighborhood or 
parish who might be interested in 
Catholic Action. We shall study and 
prepare ourselves for some time. Then 


14 “What the Popes Say,” p. 38. Letter of 
the Cardinal Secretary of State to the Presi- 
dent of the Central Committee of Italian 
Catholic Action, 2.10.23. 

15 Seminaire Universitaire Studies, ibid., 
“Le Devoir de la Specialisation,” Fifth Lec- 
ture. 
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we shall start to form specialized groups. 
It just doesn’t work out that way. As 
Pope Pius XI has put it: “It is a great 
law of nature and grace that resemblance 
opens the doors to contact and es- 
teem.”"® The ordinary man, and he is 
the majority, when confronted with a 
problem will follow the easiest solution. 
This naturally turns out to be the solu- 
tion of the majority around him. This 
is what practically gains the force of 
law—the law of the milieu, as it is 
called. ‘True, all are not sucked in by 
this sort of centrifugal force, but those 
who are not are usually the saints. 


TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


This force plays a powerful réle to- 
day. Now, we know that the end of 
Catholic Action is the foundation, ex- 
tension, and development of the king- 
dom of Christ in souls, in families, in 
society, in everything. But the milieu 
has an incredible power over these in 
real life. Individuals alone are no 
longer the object of conquest. In- 
stead, we want to transform the en- 
vironment itself. That is, in itself, a 
paradox, for C.A. does start with in- 
dividual conquests. 

The ideal, therefore, is not just to 
bring Christianity into one’s profes- 
sional life, but to bring the profession 
into Christianity, so that being a stu- 
dent, a worker, a doctor, etc., would be 
ways of being a Christian. Since the 
milieu plays such an important role, 
means must be taken to transform the 
milieu itself. Our people, God’s people, 
must learn again how to live Christian 
lives twenty-four hours a day in the 
milieu wherein they live. 

But is this the only means by which 
the end of Catholic Action can be at- 

16 Pius XI, address to the Italian Catholic 


Action, Sept. 4, 1940, quoted in “Catholic Ac- 
tion,” by Most Rev. J. Charbonneau. 


tained? Pius XI merely said that 
specialization is the most useful means 
to attain that end. It seems quite 
evident that specialization according to 
the milieu is not a law of such a nature as 
to leave no possibility for other methods. 
All we say is that Pius XI refers to this 
type as the one for which we should 
have a preference. It is rather foolish 
for us to isolate ourselves from this 
great movement and technique in order 
to try some pet method of our own, for 
reasons personal to ourselves. We do 
not deny that circumstances may be 
such that milieu specialization would 
not work—for example, for those who 
cannot be tied down to such a disci- 
plined regimen, and yet who can fight 
the battle with the militants in their 
own way with their special talents (as, 
for instance, art, stenographic work, dis- 
semination of literature, etc.). If we 
remember the objective—not fo create 
movements, but to transform milieux from 
within—there should be no confusion. 





C. A. AN APOSTOLATE OF 

SERVICE 

This brings up another point—the 
services of Catholic Action. The apos- 
tolate in France and in Belgium was too 
largely built on services. Groups were 
formed to serve their environment, 
and the Christian institutions Pius 
XI wanted were developed by serv- 
ices. A service is anything that con- 
tributes to the advantage of another. 
Unless the cell member dedicates him- 
self to save those in his office by service, 
he has not yet realized what his aposto- 
late is. Such service prepares the en- 
vironment for the advent of Christian- 
ity. Preaching and argument on the 
part of the laity accomplish little, and 
possibly are usually out of place. Most 
people do not like to be preached at or 
“talked down to.”” The best preaching, 
then, is a service. By this is a Chris- 
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tian known and loved and followed. 
For instance, a Catholic Actionist can- 
not usually stop John from reading an 
immoral book by telling him that he 
should not read it, but he can do it by 
performing an act of service. He goes 
to the trouble of obtaining for John an 
interesting book. The and 
sacrifice shown in this gesture is recog- 
nized, and the forbidden book will most 
likely be dropped. But it must be re- 
membered that service is not the pur- 
pose of Catholic Action; otherwise, 
members might make of C.A. a series 
of services to their neighbors, and a C.A. 


interest 


meeting merely a report of these acts. 
It seems rather remarkable that this 


particular idea of individual action of 


the laity should be sweeping the coun- 
try at present under the guise of the 
Christopher Movement. 
an actual groundwork plan were being 
carried out by Providence by this means 
for future lay apostolate activity on an 
organized basis. Specialized and_ or- 
ganized activity easily flows from the en- 
thusiasm created, the joy experienced in 
this taste of apostolate. 


CREATING OF PERMANENT 

SPECIALIZED SERVICES 

Alongside this direct individual action 
by means of militants through contacts, 
Catholic Action utilizes other activities 
more restricted in their ends, having for 
their goal the rechristianization of the 
masses in a more particular field. These 
are called services, too, and may be of 
great variety—as great a variety as are 
the abilities of the various persons con- 
cerned. Hence, for example, one un- 
skilled in the apostolate of personal con- 
tact or not dynamic enough to be a 
leader of others exerting a direct influ- 
ence on one’s surroundings might have 
other invaluable gifts. He might have a 
clever pen, or be a profound thinker, or 
naturally inclined towards handling the 
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It looks as if 


finances, or particularly fit for adminis- 
trative work, and so forth. If the ac- 
tion taken here is a permanent post, it 
would be called a permanent service (as, 
for example, a library established, a 
Sunday school for pre-school children, a 
council for the mentally handicapped 
children in the neighborhood). That 
filling the need for a service may be 


judged deserving of the undivided at- 


tention of members of Catholic Action, 
and draw them out of active participa- 
tion in the movement as such, is not an 
infrequent occurrence. Neither is it to 
be discouraged. The President of the 
South Bend, Ind., Christian Family 
Movement Catholic Action Group, Mr. 
Joseph J. Guentert, Jr., in a letter to our 
Seminar Group explains what happens 
thus: 


“It is interesting in the C.F.M. to 
find that one couple find themselves so 
engrossed in the services that we set 
up that they retire from active parti- 
cipation in C.F.M. to take over the 
direction of the service, and so are in- 
culcating the C.A. ideal in those as- 
sistants that they line up. As exam- 
ples of that, two couples have taken 
over our Cub Scout and Boy Scout 
activities, and are an immense help 
to the pastors in assuring the promo- 
tion of the proper Christian spirit and 
the active participation of parents in 
these groups. ... Thus, Scouting in 
the parish . . . is an organization that 
promotes the parents’ accepting their 
job of supervising the moral, spiritual, 
and physical activites of their boys.”*!” 
If the action undertaken is for some 
particular occasion, it is called a cam- 
paign. 

APPARENT INEFFICACY OF C.A. 

IN THE UNITED STATES 

Suppose you grant that C.A. has the 
answer to the problem of to-day’s social 
turmoil and unrest; that it 


has even 


7 Letter of Sept. 20, 1950. 
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done wonders in Belgium and France 
and Spain and Australia. Why is it so 
apparently sterile here in the U.S.A.) 
Some of the possible reasons we have al- 
ready touched upon. Evidently the 
harvest is ready. For, observe the ob- 
vious and contagious enthusiasm created 
by an unorganized movement like the 
Christophers. Nor is it that we lack 
enough priests. But it does seem to me 
that we need more priests who know the 
movement for all its worth and who are 
fired with its spirit. Perhaps we need a 
personality, a dynamic one, who can pre- 
sent this apostolate to the people, but 
above all to the priests—one who can 
“sell” it to them as Fr. Keller has sold 
his lay private apostolate to people of 
all denominations and races. For we 
meet a paradox here, as we constantly do 
in Christianity. On the one hand, the 
priest is everything in the movement; 
on the other, he is nothing—at least to 
the human eye or to the casual observer. 
For instance, Pope Pius XI said this: 
“Catholic Action, though it is of its very 
nature the work of the laity, can neither 
begin, nor prosper, nor bear any special 


fruit without the assiduous and diligent 


activity of the priest.”!> On the other 
hand, Catholic Action is a layman’s 
business. It depends for its character 
and for its vitality on strong, vigor- 
ously Catholic lay leaders. The réle of 
the priest is twofold: he is the soul of 
the movement and he trains leaders. 


FIELD SEEMS RIPE FOR 

THE HARVEST 

I have said the field seems ripe for the 
harvest. The faithful seem to be 
thrilled to be asked to give some assist- 
ance. The trouble is that we do not 
dare put the responsibility into their 
hands, we won’t guide them, nor in- 


8 “What Does the Pope Say?” tbid., p. 33 
Letter of Pius XI to the Argentine Hierarchy, 
1.2.31. 


struct them, nor encourage them to par- 
ticipate in this glorious apostolate. 
Many are the expressions of regret 
and incomprehension on the part of 
zealous lay people of both sexes 
over the even hostile attitude of some 
priests toward their innocent efforts to 
exert a wholesome Christian initiative 
upon their everyday problems with the 
help of understanding and encouraging 
priests of God, their spiritual fathers on 
arth. As an example, take this of Mr. 
Guentert, quoted above: “It is regret- 
table that for the present many parishes 
and dioceses are closed to us who are 
trying to activate the laity into apostolic 
endeavors. This has been one of the 
major obstacles to the growth of the 
Christian Family Movement in the par- 
ishes.”’!” 

There seems to be a particularly keen 
eagerness on the part of the faithful for 
sacrifice. It’s something quite inexpli- 
cable from the human standpoint, from 
the aspect of its unexpectedness alone. 
It springs from within, a special out- 
pouring of the Spirit of God. How 
ready the people are to respond to the 
pleas of Our Lady of Fatima! How 
many working people will spend nights 
before the Blessed Sacrament in repara- 
tion and petition! How many, without 
any encouragement on the pastor’s part, 
gather together in their house of God for 
prayers in common, especially the Ros- 
ary! Then there are those publications 
and bulletins our people get out some- 
times at great sacrifice of time and ener- 
gies. Thus have appeared “New Life” 
and ““The Leaven of C.F.M.” gotten out 
by groups of married couples for the 
cause of the Sacrament of married life. _ 

The following appeared in “The Liv- 
ing Parish,” a liturgical-minded bulletin 
for a wide-awake parish: 


19 Thid. 
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*‘What does all this mean, Fathers? 
It means many of us really want 
longer services, Masses offered in rev- 
erential time, to be allowed to sing 
and pray, to be preachedto. We want 
to be told religion comes first, the de- 
mands of business being only second. 
We want to be told that having 
Christ’s love is the only way to have 
love, to have peace in our homes. We 
want to be told a seed is planted in us 
at Baptism that is the seed of mar- 
tyrs ... that we may also have that 
joy in the frightening world of to-mor- 
row, that we can practise for it by dy- 
ing daily in the thousand and one lit- 
tle ways open toallofus. Perhaps, itis 
because America has been a missionary 
country that we have been considered 
children in so far as responsibility goes.” 


The truth of this is brought home to us 
if we consider the impersonal touch in 
even such a trivial thing as the support 
of the pastor by his flock these days. 
There is a field wide open for Catholic 
Action in the apostolate of convert mak- 
ing. Fr. John O’Brien in his inspiring 
book, ““Winning Converts,” has this: 


“The dominant note sounded by 
our recent Pontiffs has been the plea 
for Catholic Action, the summons to 
our laity to participate in the aposto- 
late of the priesthood under the direc- 
tion of the Hierarchy. One of the 
noblest expressions of Catholic Action 
is in winning converts for Christ. 
Nothing is dearer to the heart of 
Christ than the winning of people that 
have strayed from the fold.” 

2% “Winning Converts,” by John A. O’Brien, 
Ph.D., LL.D. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1948), p. 
14, 
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HEALTHY CHANGE OF OUTLOOK 
AMONG AMERICAN CATHOLICS 


And Mr. De la Bedoyere in a recent 
book shows hope in our Catholics, in 
their healthy change of outlook. 


“In the United States the rapidly 
growing Catholic community still re- 
lies for the most part upon a machin- 
ery calculated to make Catholicity a 
spiritual force, alongside rather than 
within the general community, but 
there are signs that this machinery 
may rapidly adapt itself to something 
more like the spirit of Catholic Ac- 
tion.’’?! 


Possibly an unvoiced objection would 
run somewhat to this tune: “Why, if 
Catholic Action’s technique is so good, is 
it such a failure in the United States?” 
We might dismiss that in the light of the 
extensive use of the method in every 
section of the country and especially in 
the schools—which activity is woefully 
unpublicized. But, in the light of the 
Catholic potential in this country, what 
is being done remains pitifully little and 
inadequate. I might conclude by using 
the words of G. K. Chesterton which he 
uses in reference to the Church, but 
which are equally applicable _ here: 
“The trouble with Catholic Action is, 
not that it has failed but that it has 
never been tried... not that it can’t 
remake the world, but that it is 
difficult.” 


21 “Christian Crisis,” by Michael de la 
Bedoyere, p. 124, (Macmillan Co.), 1942. 





Homitizs FOR THE Monrn 
Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By JOHN P. SULLIVAN, O.P. 





Twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost 


Rosary Sunday: Beads beyond Price 


“In me is all grace of the way and of the truth; in me is all hope of life and of virtue”’ 
(Offertory). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) A story behind beads of bread and of thread. 

(2) Beads are boundaries for a mind dwelling 
on mysteries. 

(3) The Rosary is and has been a remedy for a 
sick world. 

(4) The sick soul is brought into contact with 
the supernatural, e.g., the Annunciation 
as painted by the skillful words of St. 
Luke. 

(5) This mystery as seen in the viewer of the 
mind’s eye; its application. 

(6) There is a long story beyond your beads, 
too, because your beads are also beads 
beyond price. 


Several years ago, towards the end of 
World War IT, stories were going around 
concerning a number of unusual rosaries 
which were on display in a museum in 
Mexico City. These rosaries had come 
from Poland; their composition made 
them unique. They were made of 
black bread dough and bits of thread 
taken from shirts and dresses. Behind 
them was a thrilling story of faith and 
devotion to Our Lady of the Rosary. 


UNIQUE ROSARIES IN THE 
CONCENTRATION CAMPS 


When the Nazis goosestepped into 
Poland on September 1, 1939, they 


were bent not only on the destruction of 
that sad country, but also on the rooting 
out of the faith in God from the hearts 
of the Polish peasants. Destroying a 
country is one thing; uprooting faith 
in God is something else again. At any 
rate, a systematic and efficient program 
was thrown into action: imprison the 
priests; board up churches, chapels, and 
cathedrals; smash statues; splinter 
the crucifixes; burn holy pictures; 
break up rosaries. Every reminder of 
religion was to be done away with. 
The Nazis did their usual thorough job, 
but they could not get at the hearts of 
the people. Prayer welled up silently 
and could not be choked by the rifle or 
the sword. Behind the barbed wire 
enclosures, small groups of men and 
women huddled, under the cover of 
night, to pray to the Mother of God. 
The beads they passed from hand to 
hand had been made from the soft 
centers of the black bread which had 
been rationed to them at meal time. 
The chain was bits of thread from thin 
shirts and worn dresses. Delicate craft- 
manship, fragile rosaries—but rosaries 
that pleaded with God for resignation to 
His holy will and perseverance under 
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those horrible trials. These prisoners 
of a tyrant “rattled” their chains of 
freedom under the very eyes of their 
guards! Of these prisoners we may 
say: “He that shall find me, shall find 
life, and shall have salvation from the 
Lord” (Epistle). 


ROSARIES AS SYMBOLS OF 

SACRIFICE AND DEVOTION 

The rosaries of the Polish peasants 
were symbols of sacrifice and deep- 
seated devotion to Our Lady of the 
Rosary. These rosaries were not works 
of art, but works of the heart, bursting 
with confidence in and love of Our 
Blessed Lady. You have doubtless seen 
expensive rosaries. You may have seen 


rosaries that were worth hundreds of 


dollars. Those beads artistic. 
Perhaps they were made of gold: the 
tiny beads of solid gold, the chain of 
delicate golden links, the cross a master- 
piece of exquisite tracery. Such a 
rosary would be the dream of an expert 
goldsmith. 
quisite rosary against the velvet back- 


were 


If you saw such an ex- 
ground of a showcase, you might auto- 
matically contrast it with the beads of 
bread dough and the chain of thread. 
They do seem to represent extremes in 
Yet, both are gateways to 
one rough and rugged, the 
Both, how- 
ever, open on the same broad avenues of 


rosaries. 
devotion 
other delicate and refined. 


thoughtful prayer so necessary to a 
solid, Christian life. 


THE ROSARY IS FAR MORE THAN 
MERE BEADS AND CHAIN 


material, after all, 
and the Rosary is more than beads and 
chain. These are the 


Beads are only 


markers and 
boundaries. Thoughts are stirred up, 
not by the feeling of the bead, but by 
the mind and heart dwelling on a mys- 
tery. The Rosary 
Dominic for simple people, but for 


was given to St. 
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people who were besieged by a vicious 
heresy. Many had fallen under the 
snowstorm of propaganda. To rescue 
these people from the drifts was the 
work given over to St. Dominic. His 
approach had to be swift, had to be 
practical. Long drawn-out argument 
and close reasoning could follow when 
Now there had to be 
the picture, the representation, of God's 
love seen so vividly that it could not be 


there was time. 


St. Dominic’s preaching and 
the Rosary saved myriads of souls for 
God, because the Rosary supplied what 
the simple souls needed. People have 
to think. If they do not think about 
God and His goodness, they are going 
to think about things unworthy of their 
minds. The Rosary suggests the per- 
fect thoughts; the Rosary supplies the 
This combination, per- 

perfect thought, is 
what has made the Rosary such a uni- 
versally popular devotion. 


missed. 


perfect prayers. 
fect prayer and 


WORLD’S URGENT NEED OF THE 
ROSARY TO-DAY 


There is no doubt that the world 
needs the Rosary at this moment just as 
much as the people needed the Rosary 
in St. Dominic’s time. 
in a world that is sick and ill at ease. 
This world of ours is like an afflicted man 


We are living 


who has tried to be his own doctor. 
Every prescription he has made for 
himself has only made him = more 
wretched. His real sickness comes from 
the fact that he has cut himself off from 
the supernatural. He wants to have 
nothing to do with God, the only One 
who can help him. However, he can 
go back to God along a beaded chain, 
if he really wants to get well. His 
strength can come only from the mys- 
teries of the Rosary as we pray: “. . .so 
that we may draw strength from the 
mysteries which we reverence’ (Post- 


communion). 
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How does the Rosary unite the man 
praying with the supernatural? Look 
at the Gospel of to-day’s Mass. See 
the Virgin at prayer. Listen to the 
angel speak. Here is heaven’s messen- 
ger. Here is the Mother of the Saviour 
of the world, the Saviour of men. Ob- 
serve the power of the Holy Ghost, the 
Sanctifier of men. St. Luke paints an 
exciting picture, a picture filled with 
hope and joy. It is a picture you can 
see, because it has personal meaning 
for you. It is a picture that can make 
you look out at an alarmed world 
calmly, because, in spite of wars and 
tumult, you know God is taking care of 
you. Each one of you can feel secure 
because you can pray: “O God, whose 
only-begotten Son by His life, death and 
resurrection hath purchased for us the 
reward of eternal life’ (Collect). 

Looking at each mystery is like 
looking at a picture in a viewer. As 
you look in the viewer, for the moment 
you are transported to the scene wher- 
ever it may be—the Rockies, the shore 
of Florida, the Painted Desert. You 
see the detail of the picture because of 
the apparent third dimension. You 
observe cloud formation, vivid coloring, 
perfection of design. As you concen- 
trate, all distraction is put aside. In 
such a way should you view the mys- 


teries of the Rosary. There is another 
dimension here—an unworldly, yet very 
real, dimension of the supernatural. 
Distractions should be put out of your 
way too, because, besides being ab- 
sorbing, each mystery has an applica- 
tion in your life. The life, death and 
resurrection of Our Lord was for you. 
Mary's joy, sorrow and glory has its 
reflection in you. How can you or the 
sick world which needs the Rosary so 
much continue to ignore it? 

THERE IS A STORY BEHIND 

YOUR BEADS 

Just as there was a story of heroism 
behind the beads of the Polish peasants, 
there is also a story behind your beads. 
There is also a price on your beads. 
Could you name that price? Would 
you exchange your Rosary for any- 
thing? What can you think of that 
can keep you closer to God and to His 
Blessed Mother? What is more simple 
than the Rosary, and what more pro- 
found? The story of your Rosary be- 
gins on earth; it never ends even in 
heaven. Again we pray “that, med- 
itating on these mysteries in the most 
holy Rosary of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, we may imitate what they con- 
tain and obtain what they promise” 
(Collect). Their promise is heaven. 
Can you put a price on your beads? 


Twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost 
God’s Own 


“Render therefore to Cesar the things that are Cxsar’s; and to God the things that 
are God's” (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) A counterfeiter follows the theory that 
people never look at their money. 

(2) We honor the dead on our coins; the 
Romans honored the living. 

(3) We have a supernatural image on our souls, 
the image of God. 

(4) Images may be erased from coins, but coins 
retain their value. 


(5) The image of God may be blotted off our 
soul by sin: restored by sorrow and 
confession. 


(6) It really is not necessary to pay too much 
attention to images on coins, but it is 
necessary to keep the image of God in 
our souls‘clear and sharp. 
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Last year a movie about an elderly 
counterfeiter was produced. Of course, 
all of you recognize the fact that counter- 
feiting is a crime, but the way in which 
the story of the old man was portrayed 
gave it a tinge of humor. The coun- 
terfeiter was innocently clever. All 
the bills printed were one-dollar bills, 
and not more than thirty or forty were 
put into circulation each month. They 
were also passed in widely separated 
areas, so that one person would not lose 
too much in the process. The bills 
were crudely made. The serial number 
never changed and the name of Wash- 
ington was consistently misspelled. For 
a number of years the case of “Old 880” 
baffled the Treasury Department, but 
eventually the counterfeiter was brought 
to trial. He had a novel explanation 
for his behavior. The court gave him 
a light sentence, but convinced him 
that what he had done was a crime. 
The theory behind the success of the 
old gentleman was the fact that people 
rarely look at the money they have in 
their hands. Most of the time people 
do not even bother to find out whose 
pictures are on bills or coins. True 
enough you may know that a Lincoln 
head is on a penny, but whose picture is 
on a ten-dollar bill) Check yourself 
and find out how many times you bother 
to look at the money you handle. 
You'll find you rarely look closely at it. 
You just take it for granted. 


THE IMAGE IMPOSED ON 
THE COIN 


On the coins and bills put out by our 
government, it seems that we honor 
symbols or we honor the dead. We 


have Liberty heads, Indian heads, 
eagles, buffaloes and so on. On bills 


we picture famous past presidents, 
Washington, Lincoln, Jackson. We 
are not too sentimental about money; 
we are practical. Money is a medium of 
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exchange, so let the dead be honored on 
bills and coins. The Romans had a 
different idea about their coins, as you 
learn from the Gosepl this morning. 
When the Pharisees tried to trap our 
Divine Saviour, what did they do? 
They asked Our Lord: “Is it lawful to 
give tribute to Cesar, or not?”’ (Gospel). 
Our Lord asked them to produce the 
coin of the tribute. On that coin was 
impressed the image of Casar—and 
Cesar was alive at that moment. The 
Roman coin gave honor to a man who 
was living. 

What did the image of Cesar sug- 
gest to the Roman and to the Jew? 
When they held the coin in their hand 
and looked at the likeness of Cesar im- 
pressed there, they had to admit the 
fact that here was their ruler. They 
had to do this whether they liked that 
fact or not. And certainly the Jews 
did not like it. Examining that coin, 
these men would have to say that Caesar 
was their ruler and that they were sub- 
jects. In their outward expressions, 
they would have to show obedience and 
due reverence, no matter what senti- 
ments flamed in their hearts. If 
thoughts of rebellion or treason sim- 
mered within their minds, those danger- 
ous thoughts would have to be stamped 
out. Ceasar was their head, and as 
such demanded respect and love. 


THE CREATOR’S IMAGE IMPRESSED 
ON MAN’S SOUL 


Now, all of you have an image, a 
supernatural image, pressed on your 
soul just as sharply as the image of 
Cesar was impressed on the Roman 
coin. That impression is the image of 
God. By it you are God’s own. 
Through it you belong to Him. If 
you could hold that image in your hand, 
it would suggest several things to you. 
First, it would suggest the fact that 
God is your Creator; second, that you 
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are His creature; and third, that as His 
creature you owe Him worship. You 
owe all to Him, everything you have— 
life, talents, grace. To no one are you 
in greater debt than you are to God. 
When some of God’s creatures behold 
that image, they do so with mixed emo- 
tions. Some are anxious and eager to 
pay that debt; others are just as quick 
to rebel. 

Those who recognize the fact that 
God is their Creator look for the per- 
fect way to give Him honor. They 
pray: “O God, our refuge and our 
strength, who art Thyself the fountain 
of all piety: look down, we beseech 
Thee, on the fervent prayers of Thy 
Church: and grant that what we ask, we 
may in all profitable fullness receive” 
(Collect). Prayer is the way to wor- 
ship God, and the perfect prayer is the 
Holy Sacrifice to the Mass. Through 
the Mass we adore God. In the Mass 
we praise Him. By the Mass we thank 
Him for all the blessings and favors He 
has so generously given to us. And by 
means of the Mass we beseech Him, 
like children, for the help we most need. 
“They that fear the Lord, let them hope 
in Him; He is their helper and pro- 
tector’ (Alleluia). 

Have you ever found an old coin by 
the side of a road? At one time that 
coin was shiny and new. When you 
picked it up, you may have had a hard 
time deciding just what it was. The 
mud may have caked on it so thickly 
that you could not make out the image 
on it. Coins, sometimes, lose the image 
that distinguished them. Whether 
these coins were encrusted with mud, or 
whether the image was worn thin by 
use, matters not; the coin retains its 
ralue. If it is taken back to the mint, 
it will be replaced. There is a definite 
value on each coin, and the government 
pledges itself to acknowledge that 
value. 


EFFACING THE SUPERNATURAL 

IMAGE ON MAN’S SOUL 

Just as the image on the coin may be 
effaced, so the supernatural image on 
the soul may be covered over. Mud, 
dirt, age, or use do not bring this about, 
because this image is spiritual. Re- 
bellion against the Creator is the coating 
that disfigures the image. The creature 
refuses to give due honor and reverence 
to his Creator. His rebellion against 
God is sin. Instead of worshipping 
God, he bends his knee before himself. 
Instead of adoring God, he adores a 
creature. Instead of singing the praises 
of God, he sings the praises of God’s 
enemy. Instead of admitting that he 
belongs to God, he throws himself into 
the arms of the devil. He brings misery 
into his life, when he had a golden op- 
portunity to bring joy. 

Does this soul become worthless? 
It was for these souls that Our Lord 
gave His life on the cross. We are 
reminded of that in the Mass: “Grant 
unto us, O merciful God, that this saving 
oblation may utterly free us from the 
evils we ourselves have wrought, and in 
all adversity be our shield” (Secret). 
The soul is valuable in the eyes of God 
always. Its value is infinite. The 
image and the value may be restored— 
in a sense, the soul may be reminted, by 
sorrow for the sin, for the rebellion, 
and by a confession of the image-de- 
stroying faults. The sinner must pray: 
“‘We have received, O Lord, the ador- 
able gift Thou dost vouchsafe to us in 
these sacred mysteries; and most hum- 
bly entreat of Thee, that what Thou hast 
commanded us to do in memory of 
Thyself, may be to us a help and a stay 
in our weakness” (Postcommunion). 
The sinner must be alert, must be eager 
to keep henceforth God’s image un- 
marred by sin. 

You know it hardly matters whether 
or not you pay any attention to the 
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Most of the time you 
will not give or receive counterfeit 
money. But it is a matter of great 
concern to pay attention to the super- 
natural image impressed on your soul. 


money you use. 


Cover that, and you open the gate of 


hell. Cover that, and you disclaim 


God’s ownership of you. You are 
God’s own; He has made you for Him- 
self. You are His now, and you will be 
His for all eternity, if you keep His 
image sharp and clear on your immortal 
soul. 


Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost 


Power over Life and Death 


“From the depths I have cried out to Thee, O Lord; Lord, hear my prayer: from 
the depths I have cried out to Thee, O Lord’’ (Offertory). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The death of one person affects at least 
two groups. 

(2) Those affected by the death of the girl in the 
Gospel story were her father and the 
professional mourners. 

(3) Her death reminds you that November is 
drawing near, and that you are affected 
by death. 

(4) The poor souls cry out to you to use your 
power lo ease their pain. 

(5) Prayer and penance are the coins of ran- 
som. 

(6) Use those coins to buy eternal friends. 


The death of one person affects, at 
least, two groups: those closely related 
to the deceased and those who stand 
to make a profit by the death. Those 
related to the deceased are moved in 
If the person who died 
was along in years or suffered griev- 
ously, then the death is looked on as a 
happy release. This is strengthened 
especially if the soul left this world com- 
forted by the last rites of the Church. 
If the person who died was young and 
his life seemed full of promise, then 
those close to him are shocked and 
tears come spontaneously. Neither age 
nor promise are the concern of the 
They have a job to do. 
These men are the undertaker, the 
grave-digger, the casket-maker. They 


varying degrees. 


second group. 
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do their jobs well and with the proper 
amount of decorum. Death is a day- 
to-day occurrence with them, and so 
they are not moved to tears every time 
a call comes in. They are not calloused 
men, but death is their living. 


TWO GROUPS AFFECTED BY 

DEATH OF RULER’S DAUGHTER 

In the story related by St. Matthew 
about the death of the ruler’s daughter, 
two groups were ‘affected: the girl's 
father and the professional mourners. 
The father’s grief stirred up his faith 
in Christ. This man was a ruler in the 
synagogue, probably a Pharisee, a de- 
clared enemy of Christ. Yet, faith in 
Christ was growing in his soul. In the 
hour of his greatest need, he “*. . .came 
up, and adored Him, saying: ‘Lord, my 
daughter is even now dead: but come 
lay Thy hand upon her, and she shall 
live’ (Gospel). Urgency forced him 
to make a public profession of his faith 
in the Christ. Our Lord 
confirmed his faith on the way by His 


power of 


cure of the woman with the issue of 
blood. At the ruler’s house, the pro- 
fessional mourners were already earn- 
ing their money. The effect of Christ's 
visit on them was cynicism: “And they 
laughed Him to scorn” (Gospel). They 
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knew death when they saw it. This 
girl was dead. But they did not know 
Life when they saw It. In the presence 
of Christ, who has power over life and 
death, the girl’s death is like a sleep. 
“And when the multitude was _ put 
forth, He went in, and took her by the 
hand. And the maid arose” (Gospel). 


OUR RELIGION TO THE SOULS 

IN PURGATORY 

The death of this young girl should 
serve to remind you that within ten 
days we begin the month of the poor 
souls. You are affected by these souls. 
They belong to the Communion of 
Saints. They are citizens of the Church 
Suffering. In a sense, their state is 
good; they are sure to reach heaven. 
In another sense, their condition is bad; 
they suffer severely. They cannot help 
themselves. Their lament is the echo 
of Job’s plea: “Have pity on me, have 
pity on me, at least you, my friends, for 
the hand of the Lord has touched me” 
(Job, xix. 21). 

The cry of the poor souls in Purga- 
tory, their prayer, their plea, is not 
without reason. God has placed in 
your hands a power to relieve their 
pain. You do not have to stand and 
wring your hands and wish that you 
could do something for the dead. You 
can do something. Indeed, you should 
do something. This something you can 
plan now. Do not be negligent of these 
souls so dear to God. What to do? 
Your action can be summed up in two 
words: prayer and penance. Under 
prayer, besides your private prayers, 
the Rosary, devotions for the poor 
souls, Litanies, indulgenced prayers, 
you ought to have Masses said. In 
the Masses you attend, remember the 
poor souls each day. Under penances, 
the trials, the humiliations, the morti- 
fications of sight, hearing, and speech 
may be very helpful for the poor souls. 


You can make a program to follow. 
Once this becomes habit, the poor 
souls are the beneficiaries. They plead: 
“From the depths I have cried out to 
Thee, O Lord; Lord, hear my prayer” 
(Offertory). That prayer is answered 
when you begin to take the plight of the 
poor souls seriously. 


PRAYER AND PENANCE THE 

RANSOM OF SOULS 

There is no doubt that prayer and 
penance are the coins of ransom for the 
poor souls. God has minted these 
coins and you jingle them in your pock- 
ets each day. You do not hesitate to 
buy a starving man a meal, when you 
are convinced of his need. You are 
not obliged to do this, but you act out of 
charity. Put the poor souls in the 
position of the worthy beggar. You 
have the coins to help them in their 
distress. Is it not selfish of you to 
spurn that touching request? Put your- 
self in the beggar’s threadbare clothes; 
imagine the incessant pangs of hunger. 
You most certainly would want some- 
one to look upon your need with pity. 
Well, some day, God willing, you will 
be in the state of the poor souls, in 
agonizing pain, completely helpless. 
Can you expect a helping hand, unless 
you were generous with the coins that 
God gave you? 

Helping the poor souls is a sort of 
practical way to act, as well as a char- 
itable way to treat other members of 
the Communion of Saints. In business 
and in social life, it is always wise 
to make friends; you never know when 
you may need them. In the spiritual 
life, this is also true, and you further 
know that there will inevitably come a 
time when you will need all the friends 
that you ever have made. Friends on 
sarth are fine; but it is much better to 
make unchanging friends in heaven. 
The material for that friendship is 
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found in the poor souls in Purgatory. 
Sooner or later, those souls will be 
united with God. If you have helped 
to get those souls into the kingdom of the 
blessed, it is unlikely that they will 
ever forget you. The Saints of God, 
like God Himself, will not be outdone in 
generosity. 


APPEAL OF POOR SOULS IS 
A REASONABLE ONE 


The power which God has given you 
ought not be ignored by you. You 
should be aware of it. You should 
make use of it. The souls in Purgatory 
know what power you have. They 
beg you to use it for them. It is not a 
selfish plea; it is not an unreasonable 
plea. It is no more selfish, no more 
unreasonable, than the prayer of the 
ruler. He prayed for his daughter’s 
life. He did not go to the chief priest 
to bring back that life. He went on his 
knees to Christ. He may have seen 


Christ work other miracles; certainly he 
had heard of His wonder-working. 
He went to Our Lord with faith. He 
prayed in the same spirit. “Amen, | 
say to you, whatsoever you ask when 
you pray, believe that you shall receive, 
and it shall be done to you” (Com- 
munion). Our Lord had the power to 
bring the girl back to this life. In an- 
swer to the ruler’s prayer, He worked 
that extraordinary miracle. Through 
the prayer of faith, the heart of God was 
moved. 

What power have you? The power 
to bring a soul to eternal life. This is 
certainly no small power. Use it. It 
will please God. It will release a soul 
to unending glory. It will make you 
friends who will remember you always 
in the city of the Saints. Truly the 
death of anyone affects you. The 
souls in purgatory in their distress need 
you. Once remembered, they will not 
forget. 


Feast of Christ the King 


Rebellion against a King 


“The Lord shall sit a King forever: the Lord shall bless His people in peace” 
(Communion). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) A rebel’s story is material for thrilling 
reading. 

(2) Some rebel gains are good: others are bad. 

(3) In the history of the Catholic Church, 
what of the rebel, Luther? 

(4) Against what sort of King did he rebel? 

(5) His rebellious act is celebrated with the 
feast of our King. 

(6) If people only knew Christ, the King, 
they would be filled with sentiments of 
loyalty. 


When we read about rebels in history, 
we know that their lives and their ac- 
tions are material for thrilling the mind. 
The rebel is different from the ordinary 
man. He isa leader moved by an ideal. 
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He is brave, just, merciful. We are 
moved as we follow his careful scheming 
and plotting. His plans have to be 
letter-perfect and must work with ease 
on an infallible time table, lest he and 
his cohorts pay for their boldness by 
hanging. The whole of the rebel’s 
action has the intensity of the drama, 
but the difference lies in this: this is 
real. This is a man of flesh and blood 
facing a real issue. The rebel is not 
the creation of a writer’s mind. He is 
not shadow, but substance. What he 
stood for and against really existed, 
and he had the courage of a noble soul 
to face it—to right the wrong, to bring 
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justice to the oppressed, to bring death 
to the tyrant. Indeed, this is the stuff 
of drama that evokes applause even 
from the most staid of men. 


REVOLUTIONS MAY BE GOOD 
OR BAD 


Though it is true that revolutions are 
always intensely exciting, it is not al- 
ways true that what the rebel gains is 
good. Some rebellions were _ fine; 
others, wretched. We look on our 
American Revolution as something 
good. Our ancestors rebelled against 
tyranny; they were victorious and a 
new nation was born. We commend 
our patriots and we celebrate their 
bravery. This is the bright side of 
revolution. There is a seamy side. 
Every revolution is not glorious. We 
are observing that in our own lifetime. 
The Russian revolution, godless and un- 
just, has saddled an enslaved people 
with new masters. Conditions were 
not improved after the revolution, and 
the spawning of further revolutions 
throughout the world was started there. 
What will be its bloody end? The 
whole world enslaved, in chains, blindly 
obeying orders from a rough voice in 
Moscow? It is against such rule that 
all men must become rebels. 

Now, all revolutions were not di- 
rected against governments. There was 
a revolution in the year 1517 that shook 
the Church of Christ. An Augustinian 
monk, by name Martin Luther, on the 
morning of October 31, nailed ninety- 
five theses to the heavy doors of the 
Cathedral at Wittenberg. This was a 
bold gesture. Whether the irate monk 
could foresee the harm that would follow 
his rebellious act, is hard to say. At 
any rate, he had charted his course; 
he picked up followers; and the wound 
that he inflicted on the Mystical Body 
of Christ has not yet been healed. 


EVILS FLOWING FROM LUTHER’S 

REBELLION 

We agree that the rebel who fights 
injustice, oppression, and tyranny does 
something good. What good was there 
in Luther’s action? None. He _ sep- 
arated souls from the kingdom of 
Christ. St. Paul writes: “Giving 
thanks to God the Father, who... | 
hath transferred us into the kingdom of 
the Son of His love” (Epistle). Luther 
took men out of that kingdom. He 
scandalized them by his life. He was 
vulgar and obscene. He _ broke his 
vows and married an ex-nun. He ap- 
proved a second marriage of Philip of 
Hesse, while his first wife was still 
living. He opened the gates to im- 
moral living. He approved lying by 
saying: ““To lie in case of necessity, or 
for convenience, or in excuse, would not 
offend God.” What of this in relation 
to Our Lord’s words to Pilate: “For 
this was I born, and for this came I into 
the world, that I should give testimony 
to the truth. Every one that is of the 
truth, heareth My voice” (Gospel). 

A rebellion that brings misery and 
ignorance and harm to souls surely does 
not appear to be a rebellion to be 
praised. There are many, however, 
who in their prejudice claim that Luther 
freed the mind, broke the chains that 
fettered men to Popish authority. He 
freed men, true enough; he made them 
free to sin and violate God’s law, but 
did not tell them how to be freed of 
their sins, nor how to control their 
passions, nor how to find God in pen- 
ance and humility. He made man a 
law unto himself. He altered the Holy 
Scriptures to suit his new-found lib- 
erty. In a word, he opened to the 
world the gateway to the confusion in 
which it now finds itself. 

Look at the King against whom 
Luther rebeiled. There He is on His 
throne, the Cross. See His crown, a 
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crown of thorns. Examine His robe, 
the purple of His own Sacred Blood. 


Observe how He looks down upon all of 


you with pained sadness and eternal 
love. Surely, this King is not a tyrant. 
Tyrants do not lay down their lives for 
their people. This King does not de- 
mand excessive tribute, does not ask you 
to do anything that you cannot do. 
This King is generous. He has given 
His subjects life, love, grace, mercy— 
and, greatest of all, He has given Him- 
self. To-day you honor this King, 
Christ. He is your King, a_ hurt, 
wounded, suffering King as you see Him 
before you. But there will come a time, 
when you will see Him in glory, His 
crown golden, His wounds glorious, His 
robe beautiful. The story of this King 
is far more thrilling than all the stories 
of all the rebels put together. Knowing 
your King, you pray: “... that we who 
glory in Thy service under the standard 
of Christ the King, may come to reign 
with Him forever in His _ heavenly 


abode” (Postcommunion). 

As we give honor to Christ the King at 
this moment, there are places where the 
rebel is being praised and extolled. It 
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would seem that, if these men would 
compare the life of the King and the 
life of the rebel, they would not be so 
anxious to use such extravagant lan- 
guage in regard to a man who has robbed 
them of countless spiritual riches and 
consolations. We pity them if they do 
not use the good minds that God has 
given them. We condemn them if 
they have hardened their wills against 
the proffered graces of God. The de- 
struction and ruin wrought by the rebel 
monk stands out in all its shoddiness 
against the glorious heritage we have 
from Christ the King. 

To know Christ the King is to love 
Him. To love Him is to be loyal to 
Him—loyal in word, thought and action 
because sin is a rebellion, an act of trea- 
son against One who loves you so much 
that He gave His life for you. Loyalty 
to the King brings peace to the soul, 


calms the restless spirit. The story of 


the devoted subject also is an exhilarat- 
ing tale. Rebels have their niche in his- 
tory; kings have theirs. But the loyal, 
devoted subject of Christ the King will 
find his place among the blessed in the 
kingdom of heaven. 


























Roman Documents 


By FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, S.T.L., J.C.D. 





Another Specialissimo 
Modo Censure 


By reason of a special faculty con- 
ferred upon it by the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, the Supreme Congregation of the 
Holy Office has decreed the following 
excommunication, as of April 21, 1951, 
the date of promulgation (Acla Apost. 
Sedis, XLII, 217-18): 


“A bishop, of whatever Rite or dig- 
nity, consecrating someone as bishop 
who has not been named by the Apos- 
tolic See or expressly confirmed by 
the same, and he who receives the 
consecration, although they are co- 
erced by grave fear (Canon 2229, 
$3, n. 3), fall ipso facto under an ex- 
communication reserved to the Apos- 
tolic See specialissimo modo.” 


The consecration of a bishop supposes 
two preliminary steps: the designation 
of the person and the conferral upon 
him of a vacant see. Ordinarily, both 
nomination and conferral are made by 
the free act of the Sovereign Pontiff 
(Canons 329, §2, 332, $1). In certain 
instances, however, the designation of 
the person is otherwise entrusted, but 


the Holy See remains the sole judge of 


the nominee’s fitness, and the Pope 
alone confers the office or investiture 
upon him (Canons 331, §3, 332, §1). 
Therefore, throughout the universal 
Church, in the Eastern Rites as well as 
in the West, no one may be elevated to 
the episcopate and thus be eligible for 
consecration unless he is named, or at 
least confirmed, by the Holy See. 

It is to reinforce this fundamental 
norm, which arises from the very 
constitution of the Church, that the 


Holy Office has been authorized to 
create a sweeping and drastic penalty. 
Quite obviously, the new enactment is 
directed against the attempts in Com- 
munist-dominated countries to estab- 
lish national churches. The same de- 
vice has been used throughout history 
to decimate the Church and thus to 
wipe out the true faith. Charged 
with the guardianship of the Church’s 
doctrine, the Holy Office seeks to fore- 
stall such an occurrence by preventing 
the transmittal of the power of Orders 
to any new schismatic group. The 
consecrating bishop (but not clearly 
the co-consecrators) and the subject 
consecrated, when the latter was not 
designated by the Holy See (or, if 
rightfully otherwise designated, lacks 
its approval or confirmation), are ex- 
communicated by the very fact of the 
ceremony. Even Cardinals and Patri- 
archs, acting as consecrators, are liable 
to this penalty. Its absolution is re- 
served in the most special manner, so 
that when granted without special 
power, not only in an urgent case but 
even in danger of death, subsequent re- 
course to the Holy See is mandatory 
(Canons 2252, 2254). 


It is unlikely that the aforesaid de- 
lict will occur except because of coer- 
cion. The new decree, therefore, takes 
account of this circumstance and rules 
out intimidation or the threat of a grave 
unjust evil as an excusing cause. To 
the extent that a violator is aware of 
the nature of his act and chooses to 
do it, though most reluctantly, he is 


(Continued on page 1145) 
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The Forming of the 
Adolescent 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


\ E ARE privileged to give a 


preview of Adolescent Conflicts,” a sym- 
posium of essays centering around a sub- 
ject that has stirred, in recent years as 
never before, the thinking of psycholo- 
gists and teachers. The present volume 
is an attempt to put the fruit of this 
thinking sharply before parents, teach- 
ers, and others charged with the forming 
of the adolescent. An adolescent is, 
according to Father McCarthy, S.J., 
the individual in that period of life 
during which he passes from childhood 
to maturity—the years in which he 
comes into the full possession of his 
physical and mental powers. When we 
speak of the teen-ager, we are dealing 
with the adolescent. We cannot con- 
fine the adolescence of a given individual 
to the years that make up the teens, 
but those years commonly mark or in- 
clude the process of his development. 


TWO STAGES OF 

ADOLESCENCE 

Father Fuerst divides the period of 
passing from childhood to maturity into 
two stages. In the first or early adoles- 
cence, the development is predominantly 
physical; the body is being perfected in 
its structure and in its functions. In 
the second stage, later adolescence, it is 
the maturing of the mental powers that 
is conspicuous, says Father McCarthy; 
the emotions come under greater control, 
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reason becomes more operative in regu- 
lating conduct, the will asserts itself 
more frequently and more effectively. 
In a word, it is during this stage that 
the boy becomes a man and the girl be- 
comes a woman. It is very important 
for the teacher and the guidance coun- 
sellor to study the boy or the girl during 
this period of passing. In the opening 
essay of “Adolescent Conflicts” Father 
Fuerst studies the adolescent, his world, 
and his training. He tells the teacher 
that he should not labor unduly over the 
physical manifestations which accom- 
pany the period. The teacher gives 
attention to these manifestations only 
in the degree in which the physical in- 
fluences the mental and the moral. He 
will give his chief attention to the mental 
and the spiritual characteristics which 
become apparent in the teens. Here it 
is understood that we cannot set up a 
norm and expect every individual to 
conform to it, but there will emerge 
from our study certain features and 
peculiarities common to all teen-agers 
as they progress through the period of 
adolescence. 


UNCERTAINTY CHARACTERISTIC 

OF ADOLESCENCE 

Psychologists are in agreement that 
the basic characteristic of this period is 
uncertainty. The child has now come 
to grips with the subjective side of 
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reality. “With the advent of adoles- 
cence his outlook becomes confused. 
The reason is simply that the adolescent 
begins to have a consciousness of self; 
he perceives the awakening of self that 
previously had slumbered within him- 
self. In passing from childhood to 
adolescence he has to rediscover the 
whole world of reality anew; he has to 
approach it now from the subjective 
side.’ Dr. Allers tells us that this task 
is more difficult than the original dis- 
covery, because it has become conscious. 
The matter is further complicated by the 
fact that reality seems to change con- 
stantly. But fortunately for the adoles- 
cent the process ends in the formation 
and consolidation of self. ““This forma- 
tion is the central phenomenon and the 
real problem of adolescence.” Dr. 
Fuerst warns us to beware of faddist 
psychological propaganda that pro- 
fesses to think that “the prime problem 
is rather the awakening of sexuality... . 
The real meaning of adolescence is not 
the attainment of sex maturity, and the 
experiences which are incidental to it. 
The core characteristic as we have al- 
ready stated is the foundation of the 
true self, the attainment of self-realiza- 
tion.” The consciousness of sex adds to 
the worry and the anxiety of the adoles- 
cent, but it is only a part of the total 
anxiety from the transformation of the 
personality. Sex becomes one of the ex- 
pressions of this universal anxiety. 


EMERGENCE OF NEW SELF LEADS 

TO DOUBTS AND ANXIETIES 

The emergence of his new self urges 
the individual to forego the help of 
others and creates in him the desire to 
rely on himself. Unable to cope with the 
problems that press upon him, the 
adolescent comes to look upon laws as 
nothing more than restrictions imposed 
by the tyranny of older people. Tossed 
about in a welter of uncertainty, he 
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doubts all authority and rebels against 
his elders. To the adolescent, age is a 
condemnation. He compensates — his 
uncertainty with a marked curiosity 
about the unknown and the mysterious 
both inside and outside himself. ““Con- 
fronted with the unknown he reacts 
typically; he is not sure of himself, so 
he suffers from anguish or anxiety.” 
But he attempts to hide his fears from 
others. ““To his parents, teachers, stran- 
gers, the adolescent appears to be rude, 
rash, exaggeratedly — self-opinionated. 
He is disguising his basic anguish or 
anxiety from others and from himself. . . 
He seizes upon every new idea which is 
brought within his purview.” He is un- 
certain about the reliability of his own 
judgments, but he wishes to strike out on 


his own, unfettered by the restrictions of 


authority. The novelty of revolutionary 
and destructive ideas appeals to him 
because he has lost belief in the old 
order. His tendency towards revolt 
makes him dissatisfied even with the 
truths of faith, and he may suffer from 
what many writers have called the re- 
ligious skepticism of youth. But this 
skepticism is not universal, nor is it 
natural to the adolescent. Dr. Fuerst 
asks the question: “Why in certain in- 
stances do adolescents adopt such a 
skeptical attitude)” He attempts an 
answer: “Many factors enter into its pro- 
duction: sex (in some instances, instead 
of awakening consciousness of the need 
of religion he may be driven from it be- 
cause it places restraint in the way of sex 
enjoyments), force of irreligious example 
(both in adults and in companions), the 
effect of unsound training (false re- 
ligious ideas by zealous but poorly 
trained teachers), influences of systems 
of theology (e.g., a Calvinistic back- 


ground with emphasis on ‘correction of 


sin’ and ‘conversion, but a Catholic 
background with sound doctrine on sin 
does not adversely affect the education 
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and lead him to a state of skepticism), 
suggestion (because the literature is so 
rich in studies of religious doubt in 
adolescence, the adolescent might be in- 
clined to think that he must be skepti- 
cal), the results of unwholesome environ- 
ment (in schools, companions, litera- 
ture).” 


OBSTACLES CONFRONTING THE 
CHRISTIAN TEACHER 


Dr. Fuerst calls upon Christian 
teachers to take the adolescent he has 
described and develop him into “‘the 
supernatural man” spoken of in the 
Holy Father’s definition of the “true 
Christian.”” The task is a most difficult 
one because there remains in the indi- 
vidual the effects of original sin. An- 
other contributing factor to the difficulty 
is the fact that in the modern home the 
influence of the parents their 
children is becoming negligible. The 


over 


environment, steeped in secularism, is 
unfavorable to the development of the 
true Christian. The writer’s analysis of 
the environment reveals firsthand ex- 
perience with the distractions that as- 
sault the life of the adolescent. He is 
pampered in his weaknesses by a world 
that is as adolescent as himself. The 
struggle of the teacher to overcome the 
impact of modern environment would 
be hopeless were it not for the grace of 
God. 

The latter part of the essay will be 
very helpful to Christian teachers in 
understanding and meeting the problem 
presented by the adolescent educand. 
He cannot hope to achieve success with- 
out invoking constantly the help of 
Almighty God and striving always to 
lead the young mind and will to a deeper 
knowledge, love, and service of his 
Creator. Motives and ideals are neces- 
sary in the training of the will; the 
teacher must understand and supply 
them. Certainly the Christian teacher 
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is not at a loss for ideals, for models of 
imitation. “The God-Man, His Blessed 
Mother, and the Saints satisfy all the 
desires of the adolescents.”” Christian 
ideals can be presented in such a way 
as to overcome the attraction of the 
material ideals of the modern world, 
threatening to obsess the mind with the 
glitter of startling innovations. This 
presentation is the work of the Christian 
teacher. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER 

AND PERSONALITY 

Dr. Magner writes on “Youth and 
Personality Training.” He is an expert 
in the field. If it be true, as Dr. James 
J. Walsh once said, that the way to 
learn to know a subject is to write a book 
about it, Father Magner must know 
personality training, for he has written 
several books about it. He introduces 
his compact little essay with the story 
of an interview he once suffered at the 
hands of the editorial staff of a Catholic 
high school newspaper. They wished to 
know whether a Catholic high school 
graduate should have a philosophy of 
life. They found out that a good philos- 
ophy of life is the foundation of char- 
acter and personality and the basis of 
orderly living. When they revealed a 
woeful ignorance of proper sources of the 
philosophy of life, Father Magner made 
it clear that the only acceptable sources 
were the home, the school, and the 
church. 

We must know what is meant by per- 
sonality before we can speak of per- 
sonality training. In the scholastic defi- 
nition, personality is “the individuali- 
zation of a spiritual nature, whether 
human or superhuman.” This makes it 
clear that the distinctive element of 
personality is that of intelligence, but we 
cannot disregard the body with its in- 
stincts, impulses, and dispositions, for in 
the present life the soul is “radicated in 
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the body and, so far as we know, does 
not operate independently of it.” In 
personality training, precept and _ prin- 
ciple are not enough, for the personality 
of a man or woman expresses itself to a 
very large extent through the important 
material, corporal elements of human 
nature. A great number of physical 
factors enter into the process. “The 
physical body, its temperaments and 
moods, its care, the reactions of the 
nervous system, the management of the 
imagination, facial expression, vocal in- 
tonation, the look of the eye, posture, 
general expression, and even dress, must 
be considered in development and inte- 
gration of personality and enter vitally 
into any solid personality training.” 


MORAL ASPECTS OF 
CHARACTER TRAINING 


The writer distinguishes character and 
character training as pertaining spe- 
cifically to considerations in the moral 
order, and while character training is 
definitely a major part of personality 
training, we must remember that it is 
only a part. We note with interest his 
comment on the frequently quoted 
statement of Father Flanagan, of Boys 
Town fame, that there is no such thing 
as a bad boy. “Others are not so posi- 
tive on this point,” says Father Magner. 
“They see what appears, at least, to be a 
criminal bent of mind in certain indi- 
viduals and a rooted unreliability which 
makes it all but impossible for even 
divine become — sufficiently 
operative, whatever the subjective guilt 
of the person may be.” Yet, Father 
Magner concedes that all types of char- 
acter are susceptible of modification 
through training. The individual's per- 
sonality is not merely his moral fiber, 
not merely his manners and mannerisms, 
but rather “the tying together of all 
these, in full and logical expression, ex- 
ternal as wellasinternal.... The objec- 


grace to 
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tive of personality training should be 
precisely to bring out these qualities so 
that they identify their possessor and 
become an asset in gracious, effective, 
Christian living.” 

In the training of youth, we aim at the 
development of maturity. “The wise 
educator... must see in the child or the 
young man and woman an individual 
who is bending every effort in’ the 
growth towards maturity; and it is the 
business of the educator in personality 
training to work on a basis which will 
equip the individual for all of life.” 
There is necessary, above all, a friendly 
consideration for the importance of the 
individual that the teacher may de- 
velop in his pupil a reasonable self- 
confidence and deliver him from the 
self-consciousness that results in an in- 
feriority complex discoloring all of life. 
“Whether in the home or in the school, 
the parent, the older brother and sister, 
and the teacher have a fundamental 
obligation to take youth seriously and 
to show that the considered opinions, the 
interests, and the efforts of all alike are 
to be respected.””. The Christian teacher 
has before him the personality of Christ 
giving dignity to every age but having a 
special predilection for childhood. 
Christ knew the weaknesses and short- 
comings of His hearers but He always 
took His audiences seriously. Let the 
teacher understand and present the en- 
tire Christ, and thus be delivered from 
the mistake of representing Christ as the 
effeminate character portrayed in cer- 
tain modern novels. Nor are the Saints 
to be pictured as so otherworldly as to 
make them impossible of imitation “by 
the average person, who has to live in the 
world as God made it, and raise a 
family, and make a living.” 

With an understanding 
Christian moral and principles can 
produce a_ living, vibrant, attractive, 
and effective personality. This teacher 


teacher 
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will build the supernatural upon the 
natural, and seek to develop in every 
individual a personality that radiates 
the good qualities of his character; 
thus he makes these qualities operative. 
The teacher's objective is what Burgess 
calls the “educated heart.”” Not only 
must the individual have a general pur- 
pose of being considerate of others, but 
he must study the techniques of con- 
sideration, of simple kindness, towards 
all with whom he comes in contact. 
The improvement of one’s personality 
is a lifetime task, even though best 
started in youth, and “it can become a 
genuine process of personal sanctifica- 
tion.” 


TEAMWORK BETWEEN CHURCH, 

HOME AND SCHOOL 

The church, the home, and the school 
‘ran all take an intimate part in per- 
sonality training. The truths of Chris- 
tianity and the virtues of the Christian 
are basic to Christian social living, and 
the techniques of Christian social living 
are best learned in the social activities 
of the home and the school under the 
enthusiasm, inspiration, and intelligent 
direction of parents and teachers. To- 
day we are fortunate in having many 
excellent textbooks in character and 
personality training, but, as Dr. Magner 
notes, “much remains to be done, in the 
broad fields of personal and social rela- 
tionships, to point up Catholic thought 
and inspiration to the problems of living 
in these times in harmony with the 
principles of Christ.”’ He calls for an 
accenting of the positive: A habit of 
wrangling, so common among brothers 
and sisters in many homes, warps the 
personalities of those who contract it. 
The pugnacious approach is negative 
and wasteful; how much better an atti- 
tude of friendliness and codperation! A 
habit of worry precludes the develop- 
ment of a pleasing personality. Prudent 
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apprehension of danger is wisdom, but a 
habit of worry, complaints, and dire 
predictions is a plague and a pestilence. 
Scarcely less destructive of pleasing 
personality traits is a habit of carping 
criticism; yet, there are many who in- 
dulge in a kind of universal criticism of 
their fellows at home or at work, or even 
in casual conversation. Magner’s ac- 
centing of the positive stresses cheerful- 
ness, optimism, and patience in the 
teacher of personality. He must weigh 
certain important factors: the home 
background, the physical condition of 
the individual, and possible unfortunate 
experiences in school or elsewhere that 
may have created a kind of cynicism in 
his dealings with his fellows or his 
superiors. 


ADAPTING RELIGIOUS TEACHING 

TO CURRENT NEEDS 

Father Magner recommends the con- 
fessional as a medium of solving many 
personality difficulties. Inspirational 
sermons are certainly not without value, 
and a habit of cheerfulness and en- 
couragement on the part of parents and 
teachers is frequently sufficient to dis- 
solve the difficulties of youth.  In- 
spirational literature should be selected 
for the individual in accord with his 
temperament and capacity. Some types 
of spiritual reading are too rich a dose of 
spiritual medicine for many persons. 
Conditions of our day seem to call for a 
modification of spiritual direction. “A 
bare-bones religion of ‘thou shalt’ and 
‘thou shalt not’ is insufficient to inter- 
pret the Christian moral law in these 
complex times.” This does not mean 
any change in Christian principles but 
rather a modifying of the manner of 
their application, adapting them to cur- 
rent requirements. 

The discipline of yesteryear does not 
fit the youth of to-day The dean of men 
in a college is no longer merely a dis- 
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ciplinarian; he is rather a counsellor 


dealing with the personal problems of 


his students. Confident and broad in 
his comprehensious, the dean knows that 
the profession of the true faith does not 
automatically solve all problems. *“The 
chaplain or counsellor to-day must be 
trained systematically in the knowledge 
of human nature and in effective meth- 
ods of dealing with it.” 

Dr. Magner draws two corollaries: 
the principle of service and the dynamic 


appreciation of life. The principle of 


service is recognized in the diplomatic, 
coéperative approach to human prob- 
lems. Why does one succeed where an- 
other fails? The answer seems to be 
found in such items as erect posture, a 


winning smile, and a pleasant tone of 


voice. A charming personality is not 
associated with dirty fingernails and 
slovenly attire. “The current practice 
in many schools of allowing sweat shirts, 
without coat or tie, and any state of per- 
sonal slovenliness in the refectory, is 
certainly poor education.” Young 
woman are to be taught the physical 
attributes of a pleasing personality; 
“charm” and “personality” schools have 
something to offer, something that may 
mean the difference between success and 
failure. Surface qualities, it is true, 
must reflect internal habits of mind. 
This may demand an internal revolution 
in one’s sense of values. Correct atti- 
tude towards parents and teachers and 
associates is the touchstone of correct 
internal habits of mind. With all of 
this, the techniques of behavior remain 
important; they deserve a place in every 
course of study. 


DYNAMIC APPRECIATION 
OF LIFE NEEDED 


Dynamic appreciation of life rounds 
out personality development. The per- 
fect gentleman not) only recognizes 
benefits and expresses thanks for them, 
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but he recognizes and assumes his own 
responsibility to yield a return on his 
heritage and his endowment, his  re- 
sponsibility to reflect on life, to grow, 
and to do. Education that does not ac- 
quaint him with these responsibilities is 
a mere beating of the air, static and un- 
productive. 

Have Christian educators been guilty 
of too much emphasis on the quiet 
streams of Christ’s thought—the lilies of 
the field, meekness of heart, poverty of 
spirit? Have they decried overmuch the 
vanity and dangers of secular knowl- 
edge) The Fathers of the Church were 
not above the mastering of purely 
secular studies; the scriptoria of monas- 
teries labored long and zealously to pre- 
serve the writings of pagan sages. 
Christian scholars knew the dynamic 
elements in the message and life of 
Christ—His courage, His power of 
word, His tireless labor, His admonition 
against hiding one’s light under a bushel, 
and His commission to the Apostles to 
go forth into the world and preach and 
teach. In their learning they did not 
separate intellectual and = moral life. 
This separation is the folly of much cur- 
rent education. Christian personality 
training does not make this mistake. 
It recognizes, and leads youth to re- 
cognize, “in Christian moral principle, 
not merely a restraining influence, but a 


‘ 


positive guide to happy and successful 
living; and (in) the Catholic religion . . 
the transcendental force that imparts 
the element of wisdom and direction to 
bare knowledge as such.” The Christian 
personality flows only out of a Christian 
philosophy of life. 

OTHER NOTEWORTHY 

CONTRIBUTORS 

For the present we must be content 
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Questions A NSWERED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Working Girl on Student Pass 
Question: A working girl arranged 
with a school girl to get her a school pass, 
saving thereby about seventy-five cents 
a week. She now wonders if she is 
bound to restitution. Is there a serious 
guilt and a serious obligation involved? 
CONSULTED PRIEstT. 
Answer: It is doubtful whether this 
girl at the time thought she was guilty of 
an infraction of commutative justice. 
Even if she were, I don’t know how, 
after a lapse of time, she can make res- 
titution to the corporation and have it 
allowed for. I wonder, too, if these 
fares are not excessive? She wasn’t 
really taking anything from the cor- 
poration; but was refraining from pay- 
ing her full fare, and this seems more 
deception than injustice. There was un- 
fairness and perhaps a false conscience. 
But | don’t see where there is a clear 
obligation in commutative justice to re- 
store what she saved in car fare. She 
might be urged to spend seventy-five 
cents a week or every two weeks on the 
poor, or in any form of charity. This 
will get her into the habit of almsgiving; 
and almsgiving is one protection against 
injustice in all its forms. Some years 
ago | read where a sampling among 
three classes of persons discovered these 
astounding facts: (1) the average miser 
gives 1% of his income in charity; (2) 
the average spendthrift gives only 1% 
in charity, although he spends 32% of 
his income on pleasure; (3) the average 
provident Catholic, on the other hand, 
saves 20% of his income, keeps his 
pleasures down to 10%, and gives an- 
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other 10% in charity. This last figure, 
I think, is a good yardstick for measuring 
the charity budget—the equivalent of 
the pleasure budget. 





Time Limit on Mass Card 
Offerings 


Question: Recently in our area the 
enclosed Mass card was started in use 
in the Catholic mortuaries at the sug- 
gestion of one of the priests in order to 
keep stipends at home and for benefit of 
the area in which they were offered. 

(1) As to the time limit, would I be 
permitted a year’s time to comply with 
say fifty High Masses in a parish with 
one priest where it is not always feasible 
to have High Mass each day? 

(2) May some of these intentions be 
said as Low Masses—in other words, 
may I allocate some as High and some 
as Low Masses? 





A WorarIeED PRIEs?T. 


Answer: (1) There is no doubt at all 
that fifty High Masses within a calendar 
year would be a fair discharge of those 
offerings left at the funeral parlor. 
Even if stipends for more than fifty 
Masses were left, the discharge of fifty 
a year would seem to be an entirely 
equitable meeting of the obligation. 

(2) Iam disposed to think that, even 
if the Masses ran over fifty, there is 
every reason for carrying the surplus 
number into the next year. I think the 
fact that the Mass card has this sentence 
on it, “Offering toward a Requiem High 
Mass,” implies that the donor intends 
that, if he or she gives only a dollar, that 
offering is to be added to other offerings 
of the same nature to make up the sum 
of the ordinary sung Requiem Mass, 
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which, I suppose, is $5.00. I think fifty 
High Masses a year in the same parish 
where the person died is a generous 
number to be said; in addition, by 
carrying over the intentions into the 
second or even a third year, the parish- 
ioners are reminded of the departed one, 
and of the value of these small Mass 
offerings given in place of floral offer- 
ings. This pious custom virtually en- 
sures that nearly every deceased person 
will be at least relatively well remem- 
bered at the altar of God. 


Could Pope Delegate a Priest 
to Ordain to Deaconship or 
Priesthood? 


Question: Does the Holy Father 
possess the power to delegate to a priest 
the faculty to ordain deacons or priests? 
If he does not have this power, are all 
such ordinations invalid (in the event 
that he ever did give such delegation) ? 

A TRAPPIST. 

Answer: It has been alleged that one 
of the Popes gave a Cistercian Abbot in 
France power to ordain his subjects to 
the deaconship. If I mistake not, the 
alleged fact is greatly disputed. But if 
such did happen, the deficiency would 
be made up when those same subjects, 
seemingly invalidly ordained to the 
diaconate, were promoted to the priest- 
hood. After all, the diaconate is a 
sacrament of worthiness rather than a 
power from on high to make fit ministers 
of sacrifice, with sacramental powers 
over the Mystical Body of Christ. 
The sacramental consecration of deacons 
makes them worthy ministers to bishops 
and priests and also of other sacred func- 
tions, including what might be called the 
deputed ministers of baptism when it is 
solemnly conferred. It is much like the 
Sacrament of Marriage when two validly 
baptized persons enter upon a valid 
marriage; they are given graces to dis- 
charge worthily their conjugal obliga- 
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tions; so also deacons are given a sacra- 
ment to enable them to minister worthily 
in the functions of the Church, including 
the giving of Holy Communion. 

As far as I know, there is no authority 
whatsoever for asserting that the Pope 
could delegate a priest to ordain validly 
to the priesthood, much less to the epis- 
copacy. An individual slip in a Papal 
rescript gives no reason to argue that 
the thing granted was actually valid, al- 
though the presumption is that it was. 
On the other hand, the universal laws of 
the Church and pronouncements by the 
Pope to the Universal Church, or his 
settling by papal constitution a question 
of faith and morals, is a sign that the 
thing granted is certainly granted. 


How Soon Must a Priest Go to 
Confession after What He 
Thinks Serious Sin? 


Question: If a priest feels himself to 
be in the state of mortal sin, and has 
not the opportunity to go to confession, 
I understand that he may offer Mass if 
its omission would compromise his charac- 
ter, provided of course that he put him- 
self in the state of grace by an act of 
perfect love or perfect contrition. 

But would this suffice if he offers 
Mass on a weekday for the convenience 
of a group of Sisters? I understand a 
priest could offer Mass under such cir- 
cumstances for three days. Is there any 
authority for saying that he could do so 
for a week? 

SAcERDOS DUBITANS. 

Answer: Since the time of the Council 
of Trent, it has been mandatory that he 
must go to confession as soon after the 
commission of mortal sin as he can. 
Uniform interpretation has made this 
three days. This supposes, though, that 
he is not celebrating Mass within those 
three days. If he is to celebrate Mass 
the next day, the obligation of previous 
confession holds, unless there is a grave 
excuse of a physical or a moral nature. 
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In any case, no matter how great the 
need, he must be in the state of grace 
through the perfect eliciting of the 
virtue of divine charity, either as love or 
as SOrrow. 

The chaplain of a group of Sisters 
would seem to have sufficient reason to 
say Mass for the Sisters, if it is physi- 
cally and morally impossible for him to 
get to confession before saying that 
next Mass. And the obligation of com- 
plying with that precept of going to con- 
fession holds as soon as the physical or 
moral impossibility of going to confession 


ceases. 


Burying a Non-Catholic 
Partner.—Disposal of Soiled 
Hosts 

Questions: The current issue of THE 
HomILetTIC is at hand, and one of your 
answers prompted a new question, 
which, if you see fit, [ hope you will 
solve in the next publication. 
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(1) My first question is this: on the 
occasion of the death of the non-Catholic 
partner in a mixed marriage, how must 
the surviving partner act with regard to 
making funeral arrangements so as not 
to be guilty of participating in a false 
form of worship or of showing approval 
of a false religion? 

The best solution, that of a priest 
conducting a non-liturgical service, is 
quite extraordinary. Sometimes the 
permission is not granted; oftentimes 
the non-Catholic relatives of the de- 
ceased resent the priest conducting 
services fora man who, they say, had the 
intention to be buried from the church 
of his denomination. 

Yet, it does not seem to me that a 
Catholic may go ahead and arrange for a 
Protestant service, saying that this is 
done only to carry out the directions 
the man had given for his funeral. This 
codperation seems too active, as would 
also turning the matter over to non- 
Catholic relatives to go ahead and make 
arrangements. The consideration of this 
problem should be a deterrent to mixed 
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marriages, but how solve this actual 
dilemna post factum? 

(2) Another question: when a soiled 
consecrated Host or little consecrated 
particles are placed in water to dissolve, 
how many days would it take before the 
species of bread would vanish and the 
water-soaked particles could be poured 
down the sacrarium? 

SACERDOS. 


Answers: (1) Your page of intelligent 
observations came this morning. The 
facts that you admit about the Prot- 
estant funeral in the case of a non- 
Catholic of a mixed marriage, are some- 
thing that follow from the very permis- 
sion of a mixed marriage. The non- 
Catholic doesn’t surrender his religion; 
accordingly, what is going to prevent his 
being buried from a Protestant church 
if he so wishes, and even in a Protestant 
cemetery? The wife’s arrangement for 
such service and such burial (if need be, 
directly or indirectly through the rela- 
tives of the husband) comes under the 
head of material coéperation. She is 
merely giving him the supposed rights 
that he already enjoys—rather, the 
civic rights that he already enjoys. In 
doing so, she is no more carrying on a 
forbidden communicatio in divinis than 
she was during her wedded life. All this 
is a part of civic communication, as 
when a Catholic undertaker conducts a 
Protestant funeral or Catholic relatives 
go to a funeral or wedding in a Protestant 





church. 


You seem to confound material co- 
operation that entails a course of action 
with formal coéperation that declares 
approval of false worship and an in- 
terior participation in the same. Yet, 
your question is a good one and will 
doubtless furnish another good query in 
the near future. 

(2) A few hours would seem suffi- 
ciently safe; a day would surely 
suffice. 
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Absent I[mprimaturs.— 
Priests on Holiday 


Questions: (1) According to Canon 
1385, holy pictures come under the cen- 
sorship of books that must be submitted 
to the Church for an Imprimatur. 
Canon 1399 speaks about images of Our 
Lord, the Blessed Mother, etc., being 
forbidden if they are alien to the mind 
of the Church and against her decrees. 

In the light of the above, what about 
the holy cards, holy pictures, cards with 
prayers on them (e.g., “Blessing of a 
House, etc.”’), crucifixes and other images 
which are obtained from reputable reli- 
gious stores but bear no Imprimatur. 

What about Catholic comics, which 
are largely used in religious instruction 
classes? Some of these bear no Impri- 
matur, although published by nationally 
known concerns. 

How can one know which if any of 
the above are against the decrees of the 
Church or alien to her mind, unless they 
are flagrantly so? 

I have distributed a number of what 
would be called holy cards of Our Lady 
of Mercy. They did not have an Im- 


primatur. The picture did not seem 
objectional in any way. What about 
them? 


(2) Some years ago, around seven- 
teen or eighteen, | think, THe Homr- 
LETIC in its “Questions Answered” De- 
partment carried a question about 
priests who go to resorts to regain their 
health being suspended if they took off 
their clerical garb. I do not know the 
exact words of the decree; could you 
enlighten me on what it implies? 

INQUIRING Priest. 


Answers: (1) Let me take up the 
matter of the Imprimaturs, to begin 
with. The canons authorize bishops 
to demand an Imprimatur for pictures 
of Our Lord, of the Saints, and for all 
cards that contain prayers, especially 
indulgence prayers. But the law doesn’t 
demand that these same religious cards 
or pamphlets necessarily have the for- 
mal Imprimatur on the card. It is suffi- 
cient, if the bishop is willing, that these 
things be presented before they are 
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gotten out; and if they are of a regula- 
tion type, they may be reprinted without 
the mention of the Imprimatur. Our 
Catholic papers and magazines are sub- 
ject to the Imprimatur, but each edition 
is not censored. If a new or an unwar- 
ranted devotion were being propagated, 
the diocesan authorities would very 
quickly intervene. So, if these things 
are sold generally in a diocese, the only 
fair presumption is that they are im- 
plicitly permitted. 

(2) On the other matter you are 
mistaken entirely. You refer to the 
Instruction of the Holy See to the 
Ordinaries of the world, issued on July 1, 
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1926, and published in the Acta Apos- 
lolice Sedis, XVIII, 312-13 (HomiLetic 
AND PastoraAL Review, X XVII, 77-79). 
This Instruction contained directives 
to the Ordinaries of the world, to take 
precautions to see that priests going to 
resorts for their health will not lay aside 
the clerical garb, or frequent places of 
amusement improper for the clergy to 
attend. 
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Recent Pastoral Publications 

There is a rather recent saying which 
‘may never be classed with famous epi- 
grams, but will serve as a warning 
against the inordinate striving for 
novelty in our days: “‘Pep without pur- 
pose is piffle.’ The “Treatise on 
Preaching” by Humbert of Romans,! a 
Master General of the Dominicans who 
died in 1277, will be a safeguard against 
offhandedness in the pulpit, for it keeps 
the preacher's efforts well within the 
framework of principle and purpose. 

It is entirely true that the priest in the 
pulpit of 1951 is forced to meet the keen- 


est competition in communication of 


ideas that has ever been known. He 
speaks to a crowd of people who gather 
most of their notions from radio, tele- 
vision, moving-pictures, stirring ad- 
vertisements, emotive attractions, color, 
light and music. If he whiles away a 
few minutes each Sunday with an odd 
assortment of fly-specked platitudes and 
placidly looks down upon his audience, 
at first shifting about restlessly and 
later subdued by the boredom of in- 
evitability, he may come to the same 
conclusion that many of the laity have 
expressed in the question: ““Why do we 
have sermons at all)” 

Or he may decide that his chief work 
in the pulpit must be to hold attention 
by entertaining. It would be hard to 
say which of these conclusions were more 
disastrous. In any case, it is a good 


thing to regain balance by a study of 


fundamentals: respice finem. In this 
“Treatise,” edited so capably by Father 


' Published by the Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md. (160 pages). 
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Conlon, the preacher will recover his 
perspective. He will find in this book a 
careful treatment of the qualities of his 
office, the exercise of his office, the effects 
he is expected to produce, and a great 
number of sources from which he may 
have forgotten for many years to draw 
inspiration. 

The “Treatise on Preaching” reads 
along with something of the cold assur- 
ance of St. Thomas. 
“Here you have the law and the proph- 
ets—these are things you should never 
forget.” And, as a matter of fact, there 
is much more in this book that will come 
back to mind than is found in many a 
homiletics manual. 


It seems to say: 


Preaching is a preoccupying problem 
for every priest, and many a priest who 
was destined to become an effective 
preacher has given up in discourage- 
ment early in his ministry, only to be 
satisfied with throwing some crumbs to 
the hungering people of God each 
Sunday morning. To keep alert and 
enthusiastic about this office, we need 
many rearrangements and_ readjust- 
ments; but all of them must come from 
the vivifying principles laid down in 
ancient days by those who succeeded in 
making God’s presence felt by the 
spoken word. 

“The Message of Christ” is a large 
volume containing two or three sermon 
sketches for every Sunday and great 
feast of the year, based mainly on the 
Gospel assigned.” First of all, there are 

2 The Message of Christ, Sermon Sketches. 
By Dr. Adolph Donders. Translated by Rev. 


Rudolph Kraus, Ph.D., S.T.D. (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis 2, Mo., 1950; 469 pages). 
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good titles, some of which may start a 
train of thought in the preacher's mind 
quite independently of the treatment by 
Dr. Donders. Again, this is not a book 
of sermons (not canned goods, as sermon 
books are sometimes called), but reflec- 
tions intended evidently for further de- 
to that extent it is worth 
each 


velopment; 
recommending. The points of 
sermon are marked off with Roman 
numerals and italicized titles; — sub- 
divisions appear clearly too. 

So, the parish priest may get a good 
start from Dr. Donders for an indefinite 
number of Sundays. The author is very 
generous with Scripture quotations, and 
it is hard to see how an industrious 
priest can fail to get something worth- 
while from any page in the book. But 
the talks would be heavy and dull if 
given off as printed: that, if anything, 
is a safeguard and no one expects the 
structural work of a building to look 


nice. As a translation, the work is 
likely more faithful than free. Father 
Kraus, the translator, seemed to realize 
his responsibility. What is still needed 
is the careful elimination of ecclesiastical 
phrases and church words and_tradi- 
tional expressions which have long since 
turned into far-away sounds and serve 
no longer to stimulate any part of man 
but his hearing. Nevertheless, the 
matter is clearly expressed and needs 
only a bit of imagination to be brought to 
life. 

There is a great deal of moralization in 
the book, much of which may safely be 
avoided. We seem to get better results 
to-day from explanation, information, 
and idealization through example. Ex- 
hortation or moralizing have a way of 
putting our people on the defensive; 
they accept these elements as the tradi- 
tional essentials of a sermon, and usually 
have these in mind when they say they 
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This work on our Savior’s love for us rests on two reveeled truths: the mystery of 
the Incarnation and the mystery of the Redemption. Nothing better manifests that love 
than these two mysteries. 

After setting forth at considerable length and in ample detail the scriptural evidences 
of our Savior’s personality, the author discusses Christ’s human intelligence and human 
will. 

The second part, on the mystery of Redemption, leads to the consideration of Christ’s 
redemptive passion and the Sacrifice of the Mass. A concluding section, of more than 
fifty pages, investigates the question of the grace of Christ and the mystics outside the 
Church. 

To an unusual degree, this theological treatise is permeated with warmth and unction 
since Father Garrigou-Lagrange is addressing especially souls that are seriously striving 
for spiritual perfection. 

The reading of this book is calculated to make a devout Christian less satisfied with 
spiritual mediocrity. $6.00 
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don’t like sermons. Of course, our aim 
is a moral aim almost entirely, and Dr. 
Donders is right in indicating the lessons 
to be drawn as he goes along, but the 
preacher must resort to some oblique 
method in these days to inspire a change 
of conduct. Usually people have only 
to hear that other people are doing what 
is right, or that others have found 
happiness from this or that practice, and 
they begin to tell themselves: ‘I must 
try that.” I keep a cartoon in my Homi- 
letics manual which represents a robust 
and self-satisfied matron emerging from 
church on Sunday morning with the re- 
mark: “I didn’t like the sermon. 
People have plenty to worry about be- 
sides their own shortcomings!” 

Altogether “The Message of Christ” 
well-constructed sourcebook for 
Sunday sermons, and the author will 
realize his hope to furnish something 
solid for our short Sunday efforts; but 
each priest will have to adjust and re- 
arrange the matter to suit the particular 
needs and interests of his people. A 
book that induces this kind of labor is 
better than all the sermon books ever 
printed, and the sermons which spring 
from it will be well worth giving. 

Joun C. SELNER, S.S., S.T.D. 


IS a 


The Story of Maryknoll 


Bishop Lane’s Foreword on how his 
book! came to be written is interesting. 
He calls it a “family book.” This is 
indeed true, as it is the homely tale of a 
large family—the Maryknollers. Old- 
sters in this family, together with all 
their friends who had a hand in the 
“beginning” of Maryknoll, will read 
this book with nostalgia—and many a 
chuckle. Through the author’s reminis- 
cences they will recapture their youth 
and the ardor of those days. The 


1 The Early Days of Maryknoll. By Ray- 
mond A. Lane, M.M., D.D. (Davyid McKay 
Company, New York City). 
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younger members of the family will be 
inspired to carry on in the footsteps of 
their intrepid Fathers. 

The book abounds with biographical 
sketches of the lives of the co-founders, 
Fr. Price and Fr. J. A. Walsh; geo- 
graphical and_ historical background; 
anecdotes both sad and humorous of the 
seminary and the young priesthood days 
of Bishop Lane. Bits of sparkling wit 
make light of the difficulties encoun- 
tered. Each chapter is headed with a 
verse apropos of the subject. Bishop 
Lane thought it incumbent on him to 
acknowledge, where possible, those who 
gave help and encouragement to the 
struggling Maryknoll of early days. 
Reading long lists of names might well 
prove tiresome, but happily the author 
breaks them up into small groups 
throughout the book. Surprisingly, it 
becomes very interesting to note who 
these far-seeing and generous people 
were, 

Opening with young Raymond Lane’s 
arrival at Maryknoll in 1913 at the age 
of 19, at which time there were but six 
other aspirants to the missionary priest- 
hood, the main events recorded in this 
book happen between the years 1911- 
1926. The last chapter gives but brief 
highlights of events after 1926 in order 
to bring the history up todate. To-day, 
Bishop Lane is Superior General of a 
community that numbers neerly 2,500, 
comprising priests, Brothers, Maryknoll 
Sisters and students. He was interned 
by the Japanese from 1941 until the end 
of World War IT, but passes over this 
experience with just the bare statement. 
The past twenty-five years have been 
eventful ones, and it should prove 
interesting and informative to read of 
the later growth of our one-time mis- 
sionary baby—now grown to the sturdy 
manhood of forty years of age. We 
hope a sequel is on its way. 

We should like to see this book pub- 
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lished in a paper bound edition for $1.00, 
so that it might reach as many young 
folks as possible. With God’s grace, it 
would. aid in fostering vocations. Cer- 
tainly a copy of it should be sent to 
every Maryknoll Missioner in the field 
afar. It will be a visit “home” for 
him, a bulwark against loneliness, and a 
strengthening of “the tie that binds,” 
until such time as (in the words of. the 
senior Bishop Walsh) the whole family 
“meet merrily in heaven.” 

Being one of the Dominicans who 
“lent an air of respectability” to Mary- 
knoll in the days of her growing pains, 
and having with Fr. J. A. McHugh 
taught the many “sons” there for the 
past thirty-five years, I am no doubt 
prejudiced; but it seems to me that this 
book has been long overdue and should 
receive a warm welcome in every Ameri- 
can Catholic home. 

Cuarwes J. Carian, O.P. 


Religion Books for Young 
Children 


From The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana, 
come two books that will be a boon to 
teachers of religion. The first of these is 
the story of ““Noah’s Ark,” by Marie- 
Celeste Fadden, author of “St. Francis 
Assisi” and “The Wolf of Gubbio.” 
The story of Noah is told in a series of 
pictures in which the starkness of black 
and white is relieved by a garnishing of 
green and purple. These quaint pic- 
tures, simply drawn, present models that 
the child can trace or copy. Captions 
of two or three lines each tell the story 
from the moment Noah receives orders 
to build the Ark until it is safely landed 
on a mountain top at the recession of 
the waters. The Church, of which the 
Ark is a figure, is brought to the child’s 
notice in a final series of six pictures, 
The spiral binding makes it possible for 
the cardboard pages to lie flat and 





New Edition 
A RETREAT 
By Bishop John C. Hedley, O.S.B. 


Each of these thirty-three meditations 
consists of devout considerations followed 
by points for mental prayer. The prin- 
ciples treated lie at the root of all Chris- 
tian practice, and the aspirations pro- 
posed will be found natural and useful 
by every heart—lay or religious—which 
seriously desires to give itself to God. 
$4.25 


RELIGIOUS OBEDIENCE 
A Practical Exposition for Religious Sisters 
By Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. 


A study of the virtue of Holy Obedience 
that is imperative for all religious sisters 
and superiors, particularly in view of the 
current efforts to de-emphasize its signi- 
ficance. The author presents a practical, 
thorough explanation of the essence of 
the virtue and then shows the importance 
of its supernatural tones which are often 
forgotten. $2.00 


SIMPLE 
ROSARY MEDITATIONS 


By A Dominican Tertiary 


An aid to those who experience difficulty 
in making the proper meditations while 
praying the Rosary. In this little book 
the author suggests a few of the many 
lines of meditation open to us while re- 
citing the Rosary and indicates how we 
ean bring our whole life within its scope 
and gain merit for our spiritual life. 
There is no virtue, no need of our daily 
life which cannot find example or encour- 
agement in the fifteen Mysteries of the 
Rosary. $2.25 





THE PROGRESS 
OF THE LITURGY 
By Dom Ollivier Rousseau, O.S.B. 


In this short history of the liturgical 
movement from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century to the pontificate of 
Pius X, the reader will meet the men who 
initiated the movement and become famil- 
iar with the ideas which inspired them. 
After defining the true liturgical move- 
ment and giving its distinguishing char- 
acteristics, Dom Rousseau adds round- 
ing out chapters on sacred music and 
Gregorian chant, sacred art and artists, 
and an enlightening chapter on liturgy 
in the Orthodox Church. 

Ready soon $2.75 
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several children can pore over the book 
at one time. The vocabulary of the 
captions is within the compass of even 
the pre-school child. Mothers will find 
this book a medium of presenting many 
religious and moral ideas to the dawning 
intelligence of the child. Kindergarten 


teachers will welcome it, and teachers of 


primary religion will find it a valuable 
auxiliary. The 
pupil will be able to read the captions 
with very little help from the teacher. 


average second-grade 


The second of these two Grail publica- 
tions, “The Family Rosary for Chil- 
dren,” by Urban Paul Martin, under- 
takes to train children in the intelligent 
use of this excellent prayer. Each two 
pages form a unit; the text on the right- 
hand page, usually a short paragraph, is 
graphically portrayed in the full-page 
illustration opposite to it. The first 
several units tell of the origin and the 
spread of the Rosary and teach the 
child how to say it. Each group of 
Mysteries takes up five additional 
units, which tell the stories of the respec- 
tive group of Mysteries and give the 
child great help in meditating properly 
on the Rosary. Children taught the 
Rosary through the use of this booklet 
will always remember the essential 
nature of the meditation that must ac- 
company the vocal prayers used in the 
successive decades. The illustrations 
drive this lesson home, and train the 
child from the very beginning to medi- 
tate properly upon the Mysteries. The 
artist has done much to enhance the 
effectiveness of the text. Adults who 
have made the Rosary nothing but a 
vocal prayer will here learn to combine 
vocal with mental prayer, and thus 
make use of the Rosary “in the most 
perfect way.” In the words of the au- 
thor: “The picture which you have in 
your mind is called a mental prayer. 
Remember, this mental prayer is made 
by thinking of a Mystery. The prayer 
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which you recite out loud is called vocal 
prayer.... Try to join the mental 
prayer, which is a picture of a Mystery, 
with a vocal prayer, which is said out 
loud (in the family Rosary). It’s easy, 
isn’t it?” 

Paut EK. Campseuz, A.M., Lrrr.D. 


English and Irish 
Publications 


Those interested in conversion work 
will welcome the reapperance of G. K. 
Chesterton's “The Catholic Church and 
Conversion,” a most useful book now in 
the list of Burns, Oates. Prospective 
converts should be encouraged to ponder 
well the great principles stressed by 
Chesterton in his own inimitable way. 

Fr. Aloysius, O.F.M.Cap., has once 
again placed the clergy in his debt by 
writing “33 Fridays: The Priest with 
Christ Suffering,” which is published 
by Messrs. Gill. It is a short book, 
handy for the pocket and certain to be 
greatly used by priests for meditation. 

\ most scholarly work is presented 
from the pen of Fr. Fergal McGrath, 
S.J., ““Newman’s University, Idea and 
Reality” 
history book, a biography and a treatise 
on education all in one. Most readers 
will probably be particularly interested 
in Chapters VI, XI and XII, where the 
learned author deals with the great 
Cardinal’s educational principles. 

Father William Lawson, S.J., will 
certainly increase his popularity as a 
spiritual writer with “For Goodness’ 
Sake” (Sheed & Ward). What will ap- 
peal to readers most is the author's 
wonderful and refreshing sense of under- 
standing. He everyday 
things in a most human and encouraging 


(Longmans, Green). It is a 


deals with 


way, showing what great opportunities 
of attaining supernatural greatness are 
allowed to pass unused. 

Fr. John Carr, C.SS.R., already well 
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known for his life of St. Gerard, has 
translated Paula Hoesl’s life of the newly 
canonized Jeanne de Lestonnac under 
the title, “In the Youth” 
(Sands). Jeanne is of particular in- 
terest in that, in addition to being the 
foundress of the Company of Notre 
she was the mother of five chil- 


Service 


Dame, 
dren. 

“The Glorious Assumption” by Jo- 
seph Duhr, S.J., translated by 
Manning Fraunces, is timely and is en- 
joying a well-deserved popularity. Its 
most notable quality is the manner in 
which it deals with the principles gov- 
dogma. The 


John 


erning the evolution of 
chapter on the Assumption in the Apoc- 
rypha and the appendix on the iconog- 
raphy of the Assumption are first-class. 
Father Gerald Vann, O.P., is at his 
very best in “The High Green Hills,” a 

collection of essays on various subjects. 
Francis J. Rrptey, C.\VLS. 


Roman Documents 


(Continued from page 1121) 


guilty of a serious crime, because he 
acts in contempt of the supreme ec- 
clesiastical authority and causes public 
harm Canon 2229, §3, n 

No individual may subordinate the good 
of the Church and of souls to his own 
temporal welfare, dire as may be the 
As long as he has 


to souls 


threats against it. 
the power of decision, he is gravely ob- 
liged to choose the greater good. 

There is final observation to 
add. The new censure of excommuni- 
cation modify the existing 
vindicative penalty of suspension levied 
upon the principals of an episcopal con- 
secration in the Latin Church without 
apostolic mandate (Canon 2370). The 
ceremony reserved to the 
Pope and therefore may be held only 
by his deputation (Canon 953). 


one 


does not 


as such is 
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In the Service of Youth. By Paula Hoesl. Translated by Johu Carr, C.SS.R. 
Days with Our Lady. By William Stephenson, S.J. 

By the Queen’s Command. By Lawrence Harvey. 

Restoration Rogues. By Maurice Petherick. . . . 

First Friday at Amuzu. By John Roche, C.S.Sp. 

Treatise on Preaching. By Humbert of Romans. 

The Message of Christ. By Dr. Adolph Donders 

The Early Days of Maryknoll. By Raymond A. Lane, M.M., D.D 
Voah’s Ark. By Marie-Celeste Fadden............ i 

The Family Rosary for Children. By Urban Paul Martin.. 

The Catholic Church and Conversion. By G. K. Chesterton 


33 Fridays: The Priest with Christ Suffering. By Fergal McGrath, 8. J. 
For Goodness’ Sake. By William Lawson S. J. 
The Glorious Assumption. By Joseph Duhr, S. J. 


The High Green Hills. By Gerald Vann, O. P. 
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Firms with Episcopal Authorization to 


Handle Sacred Vessels and Repair Them 
A. 


Va 
\ BOSTON 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 106 Chauncy Street 
Patrick J. Gill, 367 Washington Street 


~ 
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CHICAGO 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 
Lawrence N. Daleiden & Co., 218 W. Madison St. 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 





CINCINNATI 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 





CLEVELAND 
John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 





GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 





NEW YORK CITY 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street 

Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc., Fifth Ave. at 48th St. 
Engel & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 

Office of Frederick G. Necker, Inc., 3410 Broadway 
The Edward O’Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 14 Barclay Street 
Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 














OMAHA 
Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Keystone Silver Co., 804-808 Sansom St. 
{ Louis J. Meyer, Inc., 205 S. Ninth St. 
ST. LOUIS 
B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 
ST. PAUL 


The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


| Benziger Brothers, Inc., 758 Mission Street 


TULSA, OKLA. 
F. C. Ziegler, 16 East 6th St. 
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For nearly 100 years, the candle 
craftsmen of Will & Baumer have 
served faithfully the clergy and reli- 
gious of America . . . building a rep- 
utation for integrity that time and 
chance have never shaken. 


Science and supervision have 
played a part in insuring purity of 
materials and perfection of product, 
but above all stood a tradition of 
craftsmanship and personal respon- 
sibility, binding workers and man- 
agement alike to quality standards 
that would brook no compromise. 
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TO THE VATICAN 


CANDLE COMPANY, INC. 


The Pioneer Church Candle Makers of America A 


BY APPOINTMENT 
SYRACUSE* BOSTON* NEW YORK* CHICAGO*MONTREAL* LOS ANGELES 








